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REPUBLICAN CORRUPTION. 


— is no doubt that corruption is a natural disease of 
free Governments, and it is one which, if not promptly 
arrested, constitutes a formidable set-off against the great 
public virtues which are fostered by political liberty. Piuv- 
taxcH’s Lives is generally supposed to be the source of the 
sublime commonplace that Republics are a school of per- 
sonal integrity ; but the proposition was about as true of the 
days before Piurarcu as it is of those that have come 
after him. The admiring modern historian of Greece is com- 
pelled to admit that almost every Greek statesman had his 
rice; and the case would have been the same with half the 
man worthies, if the man who could plunder provinces 
could have had it made worth his while to take a bribe. 
Our own great-grandfathers, if they were in Parliament, 
may have dined at the great house in the corner of Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, and found a hundred-pound note under 
their napkin. Our fathers lived in the days of army 
contracts and other licensed plunder. We ourselves have 
heard strange things of the House of Lords during the era 
of “Open Committees,” and we have all a notion of the way 
in which Railway bills were got through the House of 
Commons during the mania of 1845. And now corruption 
on the grandest scale is imputed, almost by general admis- 
sion, to the American Congress at Washington. The expla- 
nation of such phenomena as these seems simple. The man 
who swindles a free Government swindles an invisible, im- 
rsonal, and ideal being, who is so stupidly careless about 
property as almost to invite imposition, like Pantaloon 
in the pantomime. But the man who attempts to cheat a 
despotism has to do with a personal, visible, and very vigi- 
lant master. There are no Governments in Europe which 
call recipients of public money more rigidly to account than 
those of Austria and Naples ; and how little elevated morality 
in the functionary is the cause of this cleanhandedness, may 
be inferred by every traveller who has passed a custom-house 
on an Italian frontier. Russia is, for the present, an excep- 
tion, though a transient one, to the general rule. The 
landlord knows he is cheated, and makes frantic efforts to 
punish the delinquents ; but no human power can enforce 
fair dealing when the estate is immense and little cultivated, 
when the homesteads are miles apart, and when all the 
middiemen and nineteen-twentieths of the tenants on the 
property are educated to be rogues. 

The instruments of the organized corruption of which the 
American Legislature is accused are a number of persons 
known collectively as the “Lobby.” Except in the article 
of bribery, these gentlemen of the Lobby correspond closely 
with our Parliamentary Agents. The theory both of the 
English Parliament and of the American Congress is, that 
every person interested in a Private Bill attends himself to 
the measure which he desires to be carried, or at most com- 
mits it to the care of an individual member. But the forms 
which both Legislatures require to be complied with are so 
intricate, and the conditions which must be satisfied before 
a Bill can be debated are so onerous, that a class of men has 
grown up in Washington as well as in London, which occu- 
ples a position intermediate between the House and the 
public, and assumes the duty of guiding private Bills in 
safety through the technical formalities prescribed by custom 
or the Standing Orders. The Parliamentary Agents are to 
this day quite unrecognised by Parliament, and the Lobby is 
wholly ignored by Congress ; but a person interested in a 
proposed measure might about as safely dispense with their 
assistance asa litigant in a Court of Law might dispense with 
an attorney, There are, doubtless, Parliamentary Agents who 
could go far to upset our notions of the absolute purity of the 
British Legislature ; but no opportunity of corruption which 
exists in England can be compared with the facilities for illicit 
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influence possessed by the American “ Lobby.” It consists 
of persons who are permanently resident in Washington, and 
most of whom have access, as ex-members of Congress, to 
the floor of the Houses. The representatives, on the other 
hand, are at a vast distance from their homes, and are 
elected for only two years. Hence they are relieved from 
the pressure of the public opinion which ordinarily affects 
them ; and they are not long enough in Washington to 
care about the reputation which they may acquire among 
their new neighbours. They are, moreover, for the most 
part, very needy men ; and, under a system of which pay- 
ment of members is an invariable feature, they are accus- 
tomed to look to politics as a profession to live by. Still, 
although the specific charge which is now under investiga- 
tion is one of direct pecuniary bribery, it is not very likely 
that they often condescend to take a particular sum of 
money for a particular vote. The more credible story 
speaks of a permanent organized connexion between the 
Lobby and a certain number of members of the House of 
Representatives. The votes thus at the command of the 
Lobby are alleged to be sufficiently numerous, if not to 
carry, at all events to defeat, any given private Bill; and 
thus, by compelling compromises and menacing antagonist 
interests, there are few sessions in which the leagued mem- 
bers cannot ensure success to the majority of the measures 
which they patronize. These are almost invariably measures 
for subsidizing joint-stock companies which have formed 
themselves to carry out undertakings of supposed national 
importance, and it is likely, therefore, that the reward of 
corrupt service, if given at all, will be given rather in the 
evanescent form of scrip than in the gross shape of hard 
money paid down. The confederacy is believed to include 
legislators of all shades of opinion, and loud are the com- 
plaints of the American press, that combinations, which are 
impossible when public advantages are at stake, become 
practicable in the interest of jobbers and swindlers. 

It is not to be denied that some recent votes of the 
Washington Congress lend a colour of plausibility to these 
disgraceful charges. The fund over which the Central 
Government has control, and which invites the rapacity of 
speculators, consists of two parts—the accumulated surplus 
produced by a constant excess of income over expenditure, 
and the public lands in the territories which are vested in 
Congress under the famous cession from Virginia. Out 
of a hoard of nearly twenty millions sterling now lying 
unemployed in the Treasury, subsidies are being constantly 
voted to enterprises either in themselves chimerical, or 
recommended solely by their entering into competition 
with legitimate commercial undertakings which happen to 
be in the hands of foreigners, The steam-vessels which have 
been started, or are about to be started, at the expense of the 
American Government, on lines of communication neither 
remunerative nor particularly advantageous, are mainly the 
fruit of successful conspiracy against the plethoric purse 
of the Republic. But the suspicious improvidence of Con- 
gress is most glaringly illustrated by its disposal of the public 
lands. It has long been its practice to aid a railway 
which has been shown to be needed between different 
points of a Territory—say from Buchananville to Squash- 
town in Minnesota—by granting to its promoters, not simply 
the strip of ground necessary for the rails, but also a con- 
siderable acreage of land on each side of the line through its 
whole length. This mode of support, recommended at first 
by its apparent simplicity, has called into existence a whole 
world of speculative jobbing. In the present state of the 
population of the United States, land is never completely a 
drug in any part of the American territory, except from want 
of means for conveying; its produce to market. These means 
of conveyance the railroad of course supplies; and con- 
sequently property on each side of it instanily rises to 
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a prodigious relative value. The passing of a Railway 
bill is, in fact, a gift of excegsiyely valyable estates 
to the Company, which instantly proceedg to sell off 
the greater pat of its new pogsesgions jn small farms, 
and to map out sites for towns at the points at which 
it thinks fit to establish its stations. Meanwhile, all 
other land in the district traversed by the line is propor- 
tionately depreciated ; and we are distinctly informed by 
the American papers that if a Bill now before Congress for 
subsidizing a railway in Minnesota should pass into law, 
almost every independent freeholder in that flourishing 
territory will be ruined, while an association of jobbers will 
be constituted a landowner on a scale of proprietary magni- 
ficence known only to Russia or Great Britain. 

We have several securities against corruption in England 
which are absent in the United States. The members of 
the British Parliament are much more numerous than 
American Congressmen, much more opulent, and much more 
directly amenable to healthy public opinion. Doubtless, 
too, in both Legislatures, the great majority of represente.- 
tives would as soon pick a pocket as take a bribe. But, 
after all, our chief earnest of the universal and absolute 
purity of our members of Parliament is the poverty of our 
Treasury. Enough occurred in the course of the famous 
railway Session to show us that, whenever Parliament has 
anything to give away which is well worth taking, and can 
be taken with tolerable safety, it requires to be watched 
quite as carefully as the Congress at Washington. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A CRISIS. 
ne mortifying it may be, just as we had brought 


to a conclusion a great war in Europe, to be forced into 
two little wars in Asia, there is some ground for hoping that 
the events which are now developing themselves in Persia 
and in China will not be wholly barren of good. There is 
nothing, at first sight, very encouraging in the news brought 
by the Indian Mail within the last few days. We have done 
something on the coast of Persia, and we have suffered more 
on the coast of China ; but our doings in the one direction 
may prove more embarrassing to us than our sufferings in the 
other. Nobody doubted that the expeditionary force de- 
spatched from Bombay in November would inaugurate the 
war with a few easy successes. Nobody doubted that 
Bushire would fall, and that Karrack would be occupied, al- 
most without a struggle—any more than it was questioned 
that Admiral Szymour would capture the Bogue forts, or 
any other works at the mouth of the Canton river which 
might happen to lie in his way. But it is after the first 
successes that the real difficulty comes ; and the question 
which people are now asking, after laying down the news- 
paper which contains the narrative of our “ victories” in the 
Persian Gulf and on the China coast, is, “What next—and 
next ?” 

Tt is stated that Admiral Seymour, who has been sud- 
denly thrown into an unexpected and embarrassing situation, 
purposes “to hold his present position until he receives an- 
swers to his despatches” sent by the November mail. As 
the events which have occurred at Canton were entirely 
unforeseen, there were of course no instructions from the 
Home Government applicable to the contingency ; and it is, 
doubtless, better to make no move at all than a false one. 
But in Persia there has been no unexpected development of 
events. Everything up to the present time has turned out 
in exact accordance with the anticipations of the Govern- 
ment and the public ; and General Outram has probably by 
this time joined the expeditionary force, not merely with 
ample instructions in his pocket, but charged besides with 
the views of the Foreign Office derived from oral communi- 
cation before his departure from England. The “ what 
next,” therefore, has been settled by the British Govern- 
ment, but rather with reference to the necessity of doing 
something next, than to any legitimate expectation of benefit 
to arise from the movement. It is generally expected that 
the next step will be an advance upon Shuster; but it 
it is hardly to be expected that Russia would see us even in 
temporary occupation of that place without making a counter- 
movement in the northern part of the empire. Hence might 
arise “complications” of which it would be difficult to see 
the end, and embarrassments out of which it would be by no 
means easy to extricate ourselves. 

In the meanwhile, however, the telegraph has brought us 
a somewhat vague, but still hopeful announcement of the 
submission of Persia to the demands of the British 


Government. The news has come by way of Constan- 
tjnople, where it appears to be believed; and there is pro- 
bability at least jn the report. It is said that the Suu, 
alarmed hy the appearance of our expeditionary force in the 
Gulf, and apprehending that the disorganization likely to be 
produced in the southern provinces by the ‘appearance of a 
British army would favour an internal revolution, out of 
which might come the loss of his throne, had deemed it ex- 
pedient to make at least an outward show of submission. 
Other accounts, again, state that the Persian Government 
has acceded to the demand of the British Government, 
without reference to our military displays; and Russia 
appears to be claiming some credit for successful pacificatory 
mediation. It may be so; but it was only to be expected 
that, as soon as the Suan found our threats were fast 
becoming substantial and perilous facts, he would make 
a great effort to gain time and arrest the advance of our 
arms. If he has not already done something of the kind, 
we may be nearly sure that he will. But the proverbial 
faithlessness and ingratitude of the Persians — indicated 
painfully by the fact that two British officers who fell 
at Reshire were shot down by men whose lives they 
had spared—may turn this nominal submission into little 
more than a trick and a subterfuge. In opposition to 
the report of the Suan’s desire to terminate the contest, it 
is stated that there is much boasting at Teheran, and much 
preparation for war. This may be as false on the one side as 
his reported submission on the other. We are disposed, 
indeed, to regard such vapourings as indications of pacific in- 
tentions, rather than of any opposite designs. He is likely to 
be in the noisiest and the most demonstrative mood when he 
is most frightened ; and we may be safe in regarding every 
boast and every threat, in his present circumstances, as a 
sign of genuine alarm. 

We have now confided the conduct of the war, and of the 
negotiations which may arise out of it, to a gallant soldier 
and experienced diplomatist, versed in all the trickery of 
Eastern Courts, who knows well that it is only at the head 
of an army that we can negotiate a treaty with effect. 
General OurRAM is not a man to be tricked into a suspension 
of hostilities by any mere devices on the part of the enemy 
to gain time. He will remain in a commanding attitude 
until he has full assurance that Persia is acting in good faith ; 
and we have little doubt that such a display of force as we 
are able to direct against the southern provinces of Persia 
will bring the Suan to take a sound view of his own inte- 
rests, and not only to contract such obligations as we require 
of him, but to keep them. We can no longer submit to 
have our relations with the Persian Court distinguished only 
by a constant succession of “ruptures and semi-ruptures”— 
of humiliating altercations, followed by reconciliations 
scarcely less humiliating. We must henceforth be in a 
position to command respect, by having at our disposal 
the means of promptly chastising insolence. 

And here it is that the prospect of future good, of which 
we have spoken, unfolds itself. Here, as also in the case of 
China, we see the promised advantages of a crisis. The 
system of the hydropathists, as developed by Priessnirz, was 
based upon the presumed advantages of converting a chronic 
disease into an acute one. It was always the aim of that 
great water-doctor to bring on a crisis; and his admirers 
were wont to say, in their enthusiasm, that in the manage- 
ment of this crisis he “shone like a god.” Now, both in 
Persia and in China we have a crisis, which, under manage- 
ment far short of godlike wisdom, may be made the 
source of future benefits, the extent of which it is not 
easy to over-estimate. We cannot any longer suffer our- 
selves to be fooled by a Governor-General or High Com- 
missioner at Canton, whose disregard of the sufferings of 
his own people, as well as his insolence to strangers, may 
any day bring the most frightful calamities upon thou- 
sands of inoffensive Chinamen, attended with a fearful loss 
of property to ourselves, the suspension of our trade, and the 
necessity of resorting to expensive naval and military opera- 
tions. Nothing now must satisfy us short of the establish- 
ment of a British mission at Pekin itself. In this we 
shall probably be supported by our French and American 
allies, who, having been outraged like ourselves, will unite 
with us in making similar demands upon the Government 
of the Celestial Empire. And thus a judicious management 
of the erisis may evolve future health and safety out of the 
present dangerous disorder. 

The same eventual cure, we believe, will attend the 
present crisis in our relations with Persia. We have been 
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losing ground at Teheran for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the time has at length come for us to endeavour to 
regain it. If the Government and the country awaken now 
to a due sense of the importance of the Persian question, 
Herat will not have fallen, and Mr. Murray will not have 
been insulted, in vain. We require—we have long required 
—the presence of an imposing British Mission at Teheran, 
with a first-class diplomatist at its head; not the mere 
straw-stuffed effigy of a Mission, answering no other purpose 
than that of a target for all the spare arrogance, inso- 
lence, and chicanery of the Persian Government and 
Court. And if now, with a military position in the Persian 
Gulf—assuming, as we do, the retention of Karrack to be 
one of the results of the war—we establish a lasting influ- 
ence at Teheran, on a secure basis, we shall long have cause 
to felicitate ourselves on the conversion of a chronic ailment 
into an acute one. But all depends upon the “ manage- 


_ ment of the crisis.” 


TORY LEADERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


pty seed contemporary, it seems, takes a tender interest 
in the future of Lord Joun Russett. The organ of Mr. 
DisraE.! is of opinion that that eminent but unfortunate 
statesman has met with unworthy treatment at the hands 
of his party. It is, no doubt, a disinterested sense of justice 
which induces the Press to take the noble Lord under its 
particular charge—it is in his interest alone that the 
Derbyites arrange for him a programme of Parliamentary 
vengeance. Lord Joun RussEtt, however, has such a 
natural aptitude for injuring himself, as well as every 
one who may happen to be connected with him, that 
he hardly needs the friendly counsels of others to aid 
him in the Jabour of self-destruction. We have often had 
occasion to observe the peculiar treatment which Mr. 
Disraett adopts, both in and out of Parliament, towards 
politicians unattached. When Lord Joun expelled Lord 
PatMersTON from office in 1851, the injured Foreign Secre- 
tary immediately became the object of the sympathy and 
admiration of the member for Bucks. “The light of the 
Whigs was extinct—the heroic representative of an historical 
party had been shamefully sacrificed to a Woburn conspiracy.” 
It was in these or similar terms (who does riot know the 
panegyrical slang of Vivian Grey?) that the CorroLanus 
of Liberalism was courted by the Volscian chief. However, 
CortoLaNus was reconciled too soon to his relatives; and, 
more fortunate than his prototype, he managed to save his 
country without sacrificing himself. But no gain in this 
world is entirely without alloy; and Lord Patmerston, 
in acquiring office, has lost the admiring sympathy of Mr. 
Disrakut. His expansive and versatile charity, which, from 
the natural generosity of his character, always prefers the 
unfortunate to the powerful, has now bestowed itself on Lord 
Joun Russet. To be the subject of Mr. Disrazur’s bene- 
volent solicitude seems to be one of the most hopeless 
symptoms of a political career. It is like the joy of Maz- 
S over a fresh batch of exiles—the fraternity of political 
outlawry. 

But it is not of Lord Joun Russet, so much as of his 
sympathizer, that we wish to speak. Our contemporary 
18 very anxious to know what Lord Joun is going to do with 
the Whigs. But there is another question which seems to us 
at this moment a good deal more interesting, and on which 
we think it possible our contemporary might give us some 
authentic information—What are the Tories going to do 
with Mr. Disrazti? It is-‘now just ten years since he 
constituted himself, perhaps, rather than was constituted, 
the real leader of the old Tory party. We say the real 
leader, because Lord Dersy—partly from his position in the 
House of Lords, but still more from that incapacity for 
continuous attention to business which he owes to the levity 
of his character and the indolence of his disposition—has 
never been more than the nominal chief, whose function is 
to lend his name to the concern, and make a slashing speech 
On a great occasion. Ten years is a considerable space, even 
in the history of a party—in the career of a public man it 
18 a decisive epoch for good or evil ; and Mr. Disragut can 
hardly demur to a review of his conduct founded upon so 
extensive an average. 

It happens, by one of those accidents which frequently 
reproduce themselves in history, that there is a singular 
ee between the situation of the Tory party during 
— which elapsed from 1831 to 1841, and that of 

49—1856. Both commenced with a dissolution of the 


party, as complete as it was unexpected. In 1831, the Re- 
form Bill had left the old chiefs, but had annihilated 
the rank and file—in 1846, the rank and file remained, 
but it was disorganized, undisciplined, and ineffective. In 
each decade, the Tory leader, after the lapse of five years 
of opposition, had, by an unforeseen accident, the oppor- 
tunity of forming an Administration and appealing to the 
country. In both cases, the dissolution had the same 
result—namely, a narrow majority against them. They 
went into opposition in 1835, as they went into opposition 
in 1852; but here the parallel ceases. When we consider 
the difference in the situation of the party in 1841 from 
that which it occupies in 1857, we shall see that the diver- 
sity in the result is proportionate to the difference in the 
cause. In the first decade, the Tories had been guided by 
the leadership of Sir Ropert Peet—in the last, their for- 
tunes have been confided to the management of Mr. Disrar.t. 
The contrast of the event in the two cases corresponds 
exactly with the difference in the characters of the two 
men. 

No one will dispute that Mr. Disrarii commenced the 
campaign of 1846 with greater advantages in his favour than 
Sir Roserr Pzet could command in 1832. The latter had to 
organize a shattered and decimated foree—the former had 
only to consolidate a party, distracted indeed, but scarcely di- 
minished in numbers from that which had so lately occupied 
office with a commanding majority. The blunders and the 
incapacity by which the Administration of Lord Joun 
Russe xt succeeded in alienating the confidence of the country, 
seconded the opposition of Mr. Disraeti quite as effectually 
as the break-down of the great Reform Cabinet aided Sir 
Rosert Peet. When Sir Roserr returned from Rome, he 
found that he had to face a hostile House of Commons single- 
handed, and with as little assistance from his colleagues as 
Mr. Disraeti received in 1852. Mr. Disraext had to retire 
before a vote of the House of Commons in 1852—so had 
Peet in 1835; yet these two Administrations, very similar 
in duration, were in reality the critical points of the for- 
tunes of the party, and of the careers of the two politicians. 
Look at the result in each case after the lapse of five years. 
In 1840, a great, united, and powerful party, gaining day by 
day on its adversaries, assured of victory, confident in its 
leader, and only waiting his word to give the final blow which 
was to deliver the enemy into its hands—such were the 
Tories in 1840, and the chief was worthy of his followers. In 
the great struggle of 1835, he had laid the foundation of that 
public confidence which his conduct in opposition had conti- 
nually fortified. His brief Ministerial career had assured to 
him the enthusiasm of his supporters and the respect of his 
opponents. The decade of Sir R. Peet was closed by the 
election of 1841, and by the formation of the most powerful 
Administration, both in its numerical and its intellectual 
constituents, that the present century has seen. 

Let us turn to the close of Mr. Disrarni’s decade. In- 
stead of advancing from strength to strength, like the party of 
1835, the Tories have been progressively declining with the 
reputation of their chief since the Administration of 1852. 
The official career of the Jeader, instead of inspiring con- 
fidence throughout the country, has shaken even the alle- 
giance of his followers. The attempt at a Government, 
far from strengthening the party, only made it ridiculous. 
The Dersy Cabinet succumbed, it is true, only to a narrow 
majority; but in the hands of Mr. Disraewt, a minority 
greater than any which Sir Ropert Peet ever commanded 
in opposition has failed to make itself formidable, or even 
respectable. There is hardly any section of the House of 
Commons, however numerically insignificant, which does 
not exercise a more potent check on the Government of the 
day than the once powerful Tory party. Such is the party ; 
and what is the situation of the leaders? Was there ever 
a politician placed in so ambiguous and uncomfortable a 
position? Never respected, and no longer feared by his op- 
ponents—avowedly distrusted, and scarcely followed by his 
own party—the nominal leader of a disorganized mob—he 
is cheered by them when he gives utterance to their preju- 
dice or their hate, but he has less real influence or authority 
than Mr. Spooner. Having failed to obtain the confidence 
of the country, of Parliament, or of his own adherents, he 
sits isolated, like a Sphinx, brooding on his own destiny— 
or, to use a more modern illustration, like the acting Director 
of a broken-down Joint-Stock Company. 

We have seen what Mr. Disraewt has done for the Tories. 
Perhaps the Press will excuse our curiosity in inquiring 


what the Tories mean to do for Mr. Disrae.i? 
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FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 


Cuance or of the ExcHequer has shown conside- 

rable official skill in disposing of the Income-tax depu- 
tations by which his tranquillity has lately been disturbed. 
The approved method of dealing with such intruders is, as 
every one knows, to send away the importunate visitors with- 
out any information at all on the subject of their inquiry ; 
and, on applying this test to the answers vouchsafed by Sir 
CorNEWALL LEwis, we are bound in candour to admit that 
it is impossible to extract any meaning from the undeniable 
platitudes which he bestowed upon Major Reep and Mr. 
Srrarron. There was a certain amount of argument which 
proved—what it was intended to prove—nothing whatever ; 
and some little points were very creditably made out of theigno- 
rance and blundering of certain subordinate members of each 
deputation. The truth is, neither of the august bodies who 
honoured the Finance Minister with their advice and re- 
monstrances was very difficult to deal with. The first depu- 
tation represented the Property and Income-tax Association, 
with a member of Parliament as spokesman, and the whole 
force of Exeter Hall in the rear. Their attack at first looked 
formidable. The usual grounds of objection to the impost were 
duly put forward, and resolutions were quoted, condemning 
the anticipated continuance of the war ninepence as a quib- 
bling breach of faith, and denouncing the tax altogether as 
manifestly unjust upon precarious incomes, besides being 
despotic and inquisitorial. The popular desire for a 
readjustment, if not a repeal, of that portion of the 
tax which presses on trades and professions was duly 
represented by Major Reep, backed by Mr. Deputy 
Barnaxp’s solemn announcement that the Common Council 
would be “very angry” with the CHanceLtor of the 
Excuequer if he did not remit the obnoxious ninepence, 
and by the graceful warning of Mr. Nicuoxay that it 
would be as well to do with a good grace what must other- 
wise inevitably be done under pressure from without. As 
a climax to this last argument, the orator of the Metro- 
politan Board ventured to threaten Sir CornewaLt Lewis 
with another deputation, headed by the formidable Sir Ben- 
JAMIN Haut, whose determination had so recently subdued, 
and practically annibilated, Mr. Nicnotay and his fussy 
colleagues. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEequer did not 
appear to be much moved by the apprehension of an attack 
from the vigorous Baronet, and the result has shown that 
he was right; for the great Marylebone demonstration 
elicited no further support from the faithless member than 
a letter, which Mr. Nicnotay, in his wrath, denounced as 
the Jesuitical emanation of a Minister of the Crown. But 
even without the threat, of the great Sir BENJAMIN in reserve, 
there was quite enough in the case made by the deputation 
to puzzle a CuanceLLor of ExcHEQuer, unless he could 
evade the two home questions as to the continuance of the 
war-tax and the readjustment of schedule D. 

The way in which Sir Cornewatt Lewis got out of the 
difficulty was very creditable to his boldness and resource, 
though by no means complimentary to the acuteness of the 
gentlemen he addressed. There were two questions, he said, 
the latter of which had really nothing to do with the former ; 
and therefore it was unnecessary to say anything about re- 
adjustment, except that it was a troublesome affair, and that 
any detailed plan which might be submitted to him would 
receive his most patient consideration. As to the quibble 
founded on the wording of the late statute, the CHan- 
CELLOR of the Excnequer thought it, on the whole, rather 
a good quibble; but still he did not mean to rely upon it, 
even should the tax be included in his next Budget. He 
proposed to justify the impost, if it should be found desirable 
to continue it, by the necessity of providing sufficient ways 
and means to cover the national expenditure. Without a 
word more, the Minister won the thanks of Major Rrep for 
his great courtesy and candour, and triumphantly dismissed 
the deputation, unanswered as to one of their questions, and 
very little enlightened as to the other. But it was impos- 
sible for them to murmur, for the request of a detailed plan 
from remonstrants who had no notion of any plan at all, 
was an effectual gag ; and the disclaimer of the dirty quibble, 
as Admiral Berkevey called it, checkmated them on the 
other point. 

Altogether, the Cuancetor of the ExcHEQuer acquitted 
himself with considerable official credit on the occasion, 
and his reception of the subsequent deputation from 
the smaller shopkeepers of London was still more victorious. 
The weak point of Mr. Srratroy and his friends was a 


j general objection to taxation in the abstract. They 
did not like the Income-tax because it came upon them 
when their pockets were emptied by paying for taxed tea, 
and satisfying the collector of their local rates. It is impos- 
sible not to be touched by the groans of Britons driven back- 
wards and forwards between an income-tax ‘which threatens 
to devour them, and a load of Customs under which they are 
overwhelmed. But, unfortunately, total relief from taxation 
is out of the question ; and the more the deputation dwelt on 
their hopeless dilemma, the more obviously they provoked 
the official reply, that a choice between two equally dreaded 
evils was all that it was possible to offer them, and that if 
they really wanted to escape indirect taxation, the best plan 
would be to put down the pipe and the tea-pot, and live on 
bread, meat, and British pot-herbs. The other repre- 
sentations of the small-shop interest were met with equal 
ease. One gentleman seemed surprised that the Cuay- 
CELLOR was not familiar with the distressing case of one 
WALKER, who had been asked topay income-tax on an income 
of 30/. a-year; but it was impossible not to be satisfied with 
the promise that an inquiry should be instituted. A bold 
attempt was made to commit the Government to a readjust- 
ment of the impost, on the strength of what had been said on 
the occasion of the first deputation. But this was getting 
on dangerous ground, and Sir Cornewat. Lewis promptly 
turned the opportunity to good account by repeating that he 
had promised no scheme of his own, though he was quite 
prepared to look at any which might be proposed to him by 
others. 

Although, however, these two engagements must be re- 
garded as official victories, we are by no means sure that they 
prognosticate an ultimate triumph. It is possible to win 
battles and lose the campaign ; and the more the Govern- 
ment parleys, the more difficult it will be to resist the demand 
for a reduction of the tax. In matters of this kind, where 
popular feeling is so easily excited, a Ministerial rebuke 
serves only to add fuel to the fire. Had it been really 
intended to maintain the full tax at all hazards, Lord 
PALMERSTON would scarcely have allowed Admiral 
BerkE.ey to spoil his game — Lord Panmure would not 
have excited false hopes by enlarging on the proposed 
reduction of the estimates—and Sir CornewaLt Lewis 
would have carefully avoided even the appearance of enter- 
taining the question. It never answers for a Government 
to enter into premature discussion of a tax which it does not 
mean to remit. A CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequeR who 
deliberates is lost ; and the only rational account to be given 
of the course which has been pursued, is that the extra 
ninepence is intended to be taken off, and that the affec- 
tation of doubt on the part of the Minister is designed to 
enhance the value of the boon when it comes, and to 
divert the current of agitation from impossible demands 
to the one simple question of the magnitude of the tax. 
Either this is the real policy of the Administration, or their 
action has been more suicidal than it is easy to believe. A 
short time will probably determine the question, and make 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcuequeEr, for a time, the most 
popular or the most odious of the statesmen who have ever 
filled that rather unsatisfactory office. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CRIMEAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 


reply of Sir to an address presented to 
him by a highly respectable body of Liverpool merchants, 
has once more drawn public attention to the conduct of 
her Majesty’s Government in the matter of the Crimean 
Commission. We must confess that to us that conduct ap- 
pears alike inexplicable and indefensible. Let us revert to 
the circumstances under which the Commission was origi- 
nally appointed. In the winter of 1854—55, the public 
mind was agitated and distressed by the accounts of the 
severe and increasing sufferings of our army before Sebas- 
topol—-accounts which, coming from unauthorized and im- 
perfectly informed sources, were probably inaccurate and 
exaggerated, but which had nevertheless, as there was too 
much reason to believe, a solid foundation in deplorable 
realities. Public indignation, with a rashness and unrea- 
soning impatience which may be matter for regret rather 
than surprise, wreaked itself upon the object nearest at hand, 
and made the ABERDEEN Government the scapegoat of mili- 
tary disorganization. The House of Commons granted the 


Committee for inquiring into the condition of the army before 
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Sebastopol ; but Lord Patmerston, who had just been called 
to the head of affairs, saw, equally with his colleagues, 
the strong objections, practical as well as constitutional, 
to such an inquiry before such a tribunal, and offered 
himself to the rebellious Commons as the legitimate expo- 
nent of the public discontent. If they would only abandon 
Mr. Rogsuck and his Committee, he promised them a Go- 
yernment Commission and a searching investigation. It was 
inpursuance of this pledge that SirJoun McNett and Colonel 
TuLLocH received their instructions from the War Depart- 
ment on February 19th, 1855. It is true that Parliament 
did not accept the proposed compromise—the rebels declined 
to lay down their arms at the invitation of the Premier, 
and no Lord Mayor stepped forward to smite the Wat 
of Sheffield to the earth. Lord Patmerston yielded 
to the popular gale with that graceful acquiescence in 
defeat which, with him, constitutes the cheap substitute 
for success—he consented to surrender the especial functions 
of the Executive Government to a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, as the easiest means of satisfying popular clamour. 
Nevertheless, sober and reflecting men were still of opinion 
that the two able and impartial Commissioners who had been 
despatched by the Government to the Crimea were much 
more likely, by an investigation conducted on the spot, to 
get to the bottom of the evils existing in the camp, and to 
suggest fitting remedies, than a noisy and unmanageable 
Committee of the House of Commons, sitting in an upper 
room of the Palace of Westminster, with little authentic 
information, and still less professional experience, at their 
command. That this view was borne out by the event, no 
one will doubt who is capable of judging of the respective 
practical results of the Sebastopol Committee and the 
Crimean Report. 

The Commissioners most amply justified the confidence 
reposed in them by the Government which appointed them. 
“Lord Patmerston,” says Sir Joun M‘NEILt, “had urged the 
substitution of a Commission in the Crimea for the Committee 
of the House of Commons demanded by Mr. Rorsuck, and 
had thus, as it appeared to me, pledged the Government to 
an unflinching inquiry. My duty, as I understood it, was to 
conduct that inquiry without fear or favour, and to report 
the result faithfully, without considering whom it might in- 
culpate, or whom exculpate.’” No one, we presume, will 
demur to this definition of the objects with which the Com- 
mission was appointed, and of the duty imposed on the 
Commissioners. No one will venture to question the ability 
of the individuals selected to carry out this laborious and 
invidious investigation, and not even their assailants at 
Chelsea ventured to impute to either of them personal 
malice or intentional misrepresentation. They pursued, 
with unwearied diligence, their labours in the Crimea, and 
exhausted all the sources of information at their disposal. 
If they did not receive all the assistance which they were 
entitled to expect from high military functionaries on the 
spot, it was no fault of theirs. The insolent spirit in 
which men executing a Commission under the Crown were 
encountered by Sir RicHarp Arrey and Colonel Gorpon 
may be best seen from the following passage in the printed 
address of Sir R. Airey to the Chelsea Board of In- 
quiry:—* My own examination in writing, I have already 
stated two or three times, was merely general and super- 
ficial answers to general questions. I had no indica- 
tion whatever of the leaning of the Commissioners, or 
that they implicated anybody, or thought that there was 
blame attached to anybody. If I had had the slightest idea 
of that, I should have been able to explain things perfectly. 
I think myself, and I cannot help believing, that they would 
have come to a different conclusion.” By Sir R. Arrey’s own 
showing, then, it is clear that if, on any point, the Commis- 
Sloners adopted erroneous conclusions, it was mainly owing to 
his “general and superficial answers.” The spirit by which he 
was actuated is sufficiently indicated by his unworthy sneers 
at the “leaning of the Commissioners.” In spite, however, 
of the insolence and obstructiveness of the QUARTERMASTER- 
Gengrat, the Commissioners succeeded in gathering the 
materials for a Report which, notwithstanding all the special 
Pleading of Chelsea, stands substantially unimpeached, 
and supplies most valuable materials for the instruction 

those who are solicitous for the reform of our mili- 

system. Whatever may be the language of the 

Chelsea Board, we may safely say that there is but one 

feeling among the working members of the army as to 

the value of the labours of Sir Jony McNeu11 and Colonel 
H. 


On the return of the Commissioners to England, their 
Report was placed in the hands of Lord Panmure; and it 
is now to the conduct of the Government that we wish to 
direct attention. The relative duties of the Executive and 
the Commissioners at the conclusion of their labours are accu- 
rately defined by Sir J. McNerti:—“ Having carried out 
those views with undeviating and often painful fidelity, and 
having, in measured and moderate terms, temperately stated 
the results in our reports, accompanied by the evidence, oral 
and documentary, on which they were founded, I conceived 
that we had done our duty both to the Government and to 
the country. It then became the business of the Govern- 
ment to protect the public interests involved in the assertion 
and maintenance of every truth contained in our report 
that could be made available for the advantage of the army 
or the nation, and I declined to interfere with the execution 
of the trust which had devolved upon her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, and for which they alone were responsible.” This 
view is equally consonant with common sense and with 
constitutional doctrine. From the moment the Report was 
made, the Commissioners were functi officio—it remained 
with the Ministers either to adopt or suppress it, to approve 
or condemn it. If they had any reason to doubt its accu- 
racy or completeness, it was their duty to suspend its publi- 
cation. If they were satisfied of its fidelity, they were 
bound to act upon it. But they took neither the one course 
nor the other. They threw on the table of Parliament a 
document which gravely impeached the capacity of certain 
officers high in command, at the very moment when they 
were promoting those officers to posts of yet higher dignity 
and responsibility. As might naturally have been expected, 
the individuals inculpated by the Commissioners demanded 
vengeance on their accusers. Lord Carpican, Sir R. Airey, 
and Lord Lucan had certainly some right to assume that the 
Government which, with this Report in their hands, had 
singled them out for reward and promotion, saw ground to 
dispute its accuracy, and to dissent from its conclusions. The 
Chelsea Board was accordingly demanded, and was granted 
with the same facility with which Lord Patwersron had 
accepted the Sebastopol Committee. The object in both cases 
was to escape from a temporary difficulty, and to evade, 
at whatever cost, the responsibility of decision and 
action. The truth is, Ministers wanted a quiet life 
and an easy sexsion—the complaints of the accused Gene- 
rals began to be troublesome—and so they threw over- 
board the Commissioners who had been appointed to get 
them out of one scrape, in the hope of relieving themselves 
fromanother. Anything more personally shabby than the con- 
duct of the Government to these gentlemen—w ho had mostably 
and faithfully discharged the public duty imposed upon them— 
it is impossible to conceive. Nothing can be clearer than that 
the Report, in the first instance, was made for the instruction 
of Ministers. If they approved it, they were bound to 
defend it-—if not, there was no justification for its publication. 
But they first take credit with the country for having 
appointed the Commissioners, and for having adopted many 
of their practical suggestions—then expose them to a nest of 
military hornets, by presenting their Report to Parliament— 
and finally hand them over to their enemies, to be badgered, 
insulted, and discredited. The Chelsea Board, as might 
have been expected, censures the Commissioners, and the 
Government holds its peace. The UNpbER-Secretary AT 
War, on one occasion, actually attacked them in Parliament, 
and the Prime Mrvister was with difficulty called up to 
defend them from his own subordinate; and at the end of 
nearly twelve months from the publication of the Report, 
Lord Panmure, who has throughout withheld all official 
recognition of their services, gives them a few words of 
general approbation in an after-dinner speech. 

This, we suppose, is another example of that system of 
“ sailing before the wind” which Government eulogists invite 
us to admire. While discontent and complaint were loud, 
it was all very well to have commissions, investigations, 
and reports; but now that all is quiet again, and the 
piping-time of peace has returned, there is no cry for reform, 
and it is judged safe to throw the reformers overboard. 
How far such a policy is likely to conduce, in the long run, 
to the strength and dignity of the Executive, the improved 
efficiency of the public service, and the honour and 
interests of the country, may perhaps be doubted ; but it 
must be admitted that it is admirably adapted to objects 
which are naturally considered of far greater moment by the 
official and professional patrons of noisy and influential 
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TILE THIEF’S JUDGMENT ON TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 

Fe pring: have been made, within legal memory, to 

deal on the petting system with two branches of 
moral evil—unchastity and improvidence—which are at least 
as old as society. ‘The one was, to show more kindness 
to illegitimate children than to the lawful offspring of the 
poor—the other was, to make a workhouse, in its food and 
accommodation, a preferable home to the labourer’s cottage. 
The Foundling Hospital system was abandoned after it had 
cost the county; «'out half-a-million sterling, and had 
alarmingly increased the percentage of “ love children ;” and 
the old Poor Law system was not demolished until it had 
ulmost brought a majority of our villages to the state of 
Goldsmith’s Auburn. We are reminded of these two social 
epochs by the republication of Sir F. Heap’s narrative of 
his New Poor Law experiences. Unless we are mistaken, 
“the poor convicts’ case” is likely to add a third to the series 
of great national immoralities which we perpetrate under the 
name, and often with the feeling, of true benevolence. Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Henry Mayuew have just convoked 
a parliament of ticket-of-leave men, to bring before the public 
their judgment on the great wrongs which they endure at the 
hands of society. The ticket-of-leave men, say their advo- 
cates—for, to do them justice, being, as Lord Carnarvon 
assures them, “sensible and intelligent men,” they do not all 
talk the nonsense which their friends talk for them—are 
very ill-used by society, because society does not at once and 
instantly bid, and bid very high, for their services. “ Give 
me,” says one of the orators at Farringdon Hall, “three 
shillings a day—and that sum is as little as I can live on— 
and Ll am willing to work; but starve I never will.” 
Hoc erat in votis—the thief contents himself with this modest 
and moderate demand on society. This is intelligible. 
Here is a gentleman who will condescend to work if he is 
well paid for it. Deny him this pittance, and, though with 
all reluctance, he must rob. If he gets twice as much as 
a Hampshire labourer, he will condescend to leave off picking 
and stealing. If not, let society look to it—“ starve he never 
will.” He will not dig at society’s price—to beg he is ashamed. 
Let society take the consequence—rob he must. This is 
one aspect of the ticket-of-leave man’s grievance. He can’t 
get work at eighteen shillings a week. And, be it 
remarked, this is the only specimen of Mr. Mayuew’s 
friends who is out of employment. All the rest 
of them have got work—hard work—cheap work — 
but still work, of some sort or other. So that, as far 
as the experiences and confessions of the Farringdon 
Hall representatives go, the result is decidedly in favour 
of the ticket-of-leave system. The honestly-disposed find 
it difficult to get a living in the teeth of the superior 
claims of honest unconvicted labour; and others stagger 
doubtfully at the choice between this chance and a return 
to dishonesty, As far as it goes, this is a testimony in 
favour of the system. It has attained its aim—it makes 
labour possible, but leaves it difficult. 

Now if this were all, what have the ticket-of-leave men 
to complain of / They complain—and their advocates even 
exaggerate their language—* that transportation will never 
stop crime, and that society owes, as a duty to a convicted 
felon, to give him the opportunity of returning to the paths 
of honest industry ;” and this opportunity turns out, 
on investigation, to be worth eighteen shillings a week. 
“ Speaker No. 6, a mason by trade,” will not hear of honesty 
on lower terms. Let us suppose for a moment that we were 
dealing with a parallel branch of morals, and that it was a 
case of a breach of the seventh commandment instead of 
the eighth. How would the complaint stand? Foundling 
hospitals were devised, among other purposes, to give 
erring damsels what was styled “a second chance.” What 
if, when their little incumbrances were provided for, the 
frail ones were to say that society was bound, not only 
to provide them with husbands, but to find them husbands 
with 150/. a-year income? What would society say, but just 
what it ought to say in the case of the ticket-of-leave man ? 
We do give you a second chance; but it is you that 
have made your future difficult. Neither thief nor harlot 
ought to be abandoned by the world, but honest men and 
virtuous girls ought to have the best chances. And this is 
our answer to Lord Carnarvon’s friends. All that society 
can be called upon to do is not to consign a convict to a 
hopeless future. It gives him a chance—just a chance 
—but never bargains to ensure him a comfortable income, 
an unblemished name, and an entire reconciliation with 


the world. We are ready to help the ticket-of-leave 
man to help himself, but not to whitewash him— stil] 
less to give him, without an effort, and fresh from 
prison-walls, opportunities which honesty could not wrest 
from the labour market. We wish to make this clear, 
because Lord Carnarvon, with just- as much reason 
as RovsskAv, seems to invent a social contract for the ocea- 
sion. He says that there is a bargain between society and 
its convicts. “ Cirewmstances rendered it impossible to carry 
out the strict sentence of transportation — tickets-of-leave 
were granted on the understanding that the criminals were 
all sorry for their offences, and were determined for the 
future to live honest lives.” And he goes on to argue that, 
while the convicts guarantee repentance, society undertakes 
to provide them with the means of labour, and consequently 
that if tickets-of-leave turn out to be a hindrance to pro- 
curing employment, the system is self-condemned. This is 
the sum and substance of the Farringdon Hall Conference, 
Society has failed in its share of the contract—this is the 
conclusion at which both the ticket-of-leave men and theit 
advocates arrived. The convicts asserted that the ticket was 
“no more good to a man than a previous conviction was to 
a prisoner at the Old Bailey—it only threw him back. The 
better plan was to throw it into the fire, and then fora 
man to try to get on by his own exertions.” The unanimous 
verdict of thief and patron was in favour of a ticket-of-leave 
for the colonies, and against a ticket-of-leave in England. 
We demur to this reasoning, and still more to its con- 
clusion. We deny the existence of the pretended contract. 
We were never parties to any such profligate bargain. It 
was intended that a convict’s chance of highly remunerative 
labour should be scanty and precarious—it was understood 
that a righteous difficulty should accompany the remission 
of punishment. We anticipated a hard struggle on the 
convict’s part, though we would willingly assist him to face 
and master it. A ticket-of-leave man ought to stand under the 
moral disadvantage of which he complains, as compared with 
the honest labourer. It is his due probation. We are 
willing that society should test his repentance, but not that 
he should interfere with the chances of employment in which 
honest industry has the right of preemption. Eitherthe ticket- 
of-leave system has, therefore, only accomplished those results 
which it aimed at, and then it is not a failure—or, if it isa 
failure, as the Farringdon Hall conclave contends, we must 
try something else, and that something else will not be in the 
shape of an easier “second chance” to our convicts. If they 
are dissatisfied with their existing prospects in the open 
market of free labour, we are forced to accept the con- 
clusion—and it is one of which they have not counted the 
cost—in favour of the alternative of getting compulsory 
labour out of our thieves. We are not disposed to persist, if 
the parties most concerned object, in the unthrifty benevo- 
lence of reforming criminals—feeding, clothing, and teaching 
them, for nothing—if we are to be told that we have 
done them 1.0 substantial service after all. Repentance 
must be made self-supporting. If the surveillance of the 
police is so irritating to the nerves and so damaging to the 
prospects of the emancipated felon, we can certainly, as he 
seems to wish it, spare his feelings, and relieve ourselves from 
the cost of keeping an eye on our doubtful and hesitating 
penitents, who, while they value themselves at three shil- 
lings a day, tell us plainly that they will not starve. If con- 
victs are to be judges of the present system, and if we are to 
accept their verdict against it, we doubt whether they 
relish our practical conclusion. It is simply this—that we 
will not be robbed if we can help it. And we can help 
it. If. we cannot transport our thieves— if we cannot 
afford to present them individually with a free passage to 
the colonies, and a grant of land—we can get something out 
of them, just as they have got something out of us. We can 
set them to labour on public works which otherwise could 
never have been undertaken, and in the construction of which 
the employment of free labour is found to be unprofitable, 
and therefore impossible. To quay the Thames, or to dain 
out the Wash—to construct new harbours of refuge, break- 
waters, batteries, and other non-commercial works of publi¢ 
utility and convenience—is at least within our power. All 
the Farringdon Hall arguments on the alleged failure or dif- 
ficulties of the ticket-of-leave system compel us to turn to 
the profitable employment of convict labour. If—as at least 
in the case of Portland it is proved—we can make a convicts 
earnings more than pay the eost of his maintenance, there 
is no occasion to insist on the continuance of tickets-of-leave. 
It is no affair of ours. The present system was dictated by 
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motives of humanity and generosity, as well as of conve- 
nience ; but if the parties most concerned, the convicts 
themselves, tell us that it is no boon to them, it must be 
for us to dictate the alternative—namely, the full legal 
period of punishment, and hard labour all the time. 


COMMERCE v. LAW. 


HE City has been lately thrown into a state of unwonted 
i perturbation by a judgment pronounced by the Exche- 
quer Chamber, deciding that a bond fide pledgee of a de- 
livery order has no right to the goods as against the true 
owner from whom the order has been fraudulently obtained. 
There seems to be considerable doubt whether the facts 
were correctly presented to the Court, but the law laid 
down was as old as the hills) One would have thought 


.that merchants who are constantly passing property to 


an immense amount, by means of dock-warrants, delivery 
orders, and similar documents, would have had something 
like a correct knowledge of the law which governs their 
daily transactions ; but it appears that the doctrine enunciated 
by the Judges has astonished the whole commercial world as 
much as if a shell had fallen in the midst of them. A meeting 
of City magnates has been held, under the presidency of Baron 
RoTuscHILp, to consider the propriety of petitioning Parlia- 
ment to interfere for their protection. The prevailing opinion 
was decidedly in favour of the largest possible protection being 
given to persons who may have dealt bond fide with a fraudu- 
lent holder of goods or warrants ; but the speakers were not 
altogether unanimous in their views of what the law ought to 
be, and were very considerably in thedark as to what itactually 
is. Even those who had taken advice on the matter were 
evidently struggling with difficulty against the impression 
that some startling novelty had been propounded by the 
Judges, who in fact had only declared what has always been 
the common law of England. The existence among mer- 
chants of so much uncertainty as to their legal rights is, in 
one aspect, a comfortable symptom in these days of gigantic 
frauds, for it shows that, in the great operations of com- 
merce, reliance is placed rather on a well-understood code 
of honour and usage than on the protection of positive law. 
The ease which has excited so much commotion is known as 
Kinesrorp v. Merry. It seems that one ANDERSON, pre- 
tending to be commissioned to purchase some casks of tar- 
taric acid, got possession of a delivery order for the goods, 
for the purpose of inspecting them. His story turned out to 
be a mere fabrication; but having by this fraud possessed 
himself of the order, he immediately procured an advance 
on the security of the goods, When the fraud was discovered, 
the owners of the goods brought an action to recover them 
from the pledgee, who insisted on his right to hold them 
as security for the money which he had honestly ad- 
vanced. This, at least, was the statement upon which 
the judgment of the Court of Error was based. The 
legal question which thus arose is just that which always 
arises when a rogue gets possession of property which does 
not belong to him, and sells or pledges it to an innocent 
trader. Who is to bear the loss—the man who has been 
robbed, or the bond fide purchaser from the thief? Both 
are innocent, and one must suffer. Apart from any refe- 
rence to the special doctrines of our own law, the question 
8 one of great difficulty; and where it relates to docu- 
ments which are always floating in the market as the repre- 
sentatives of property to the value of millions, it is one of 
sufficient importance to justify the consternation which it 
has in this instance excited. 
: There are some cases in which no one would hesitate long 
in deciding whether the loser or the buyer of the misappro- 
priated goods should be made the victim. If a servant 
takes his master’s watch to the nearest pawnbroker’s, the 
owner would certainly think himself entitled to reclaim it 
without repaying the loan advanced by the worthy merchant, 
and the law takes precisely the same view. But when the 
property pledged is one of those documents on which mer- 
chants.are in the habit of raising money—when the advance 
18 obtained by a person accustomed to be seen in the pos- 
Session of such instruments, and is made in the regular 
course of trade, by a merchant to whom neither dishonesty 
hor negligence can be imputed—the rights of the true owner 
and the innocent pledgee seem very nearly balanced. The 
ancient doctrine of our courts was, that in all cases, whether 
of a pledge or a sale, the right of the true owner should 
be upheld—with one curious exception, which has outlived 


the reason of its adoption. If goods were sold and de- 
livered in market overt, the general rule was reversed, 
and the purchaser’s title was preferred, even though the 
goods should have been stolen from the owner. There may 
have once been some sense in the distinction between a public 
sale on a market day, and a private transaction in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house ; but the modern habits of tradefs 
have practically done away with the special importance of 
markets and fairs, and it is quite time that one rule should 
be applied to all dealings in the regular course of business. 
It should be added that even the privilege of the market 
afforded no protection to any but actual purchasers ; and if 
goods were pledged by a person who had dishonestly got 
possession of them, the owner’s right to demand restitution 
was always acknowledged. 

The first innovation on this rule was the recognition of the 
negotiability of bills of exchange and bank notes, which was 
not completely established till a comparatively modern time. 
What the merchants seem to desire now is, that delivery 
orders, dock warrants, and the like indicia of title to goods, 
should be put upon the same footing as a bill of exchange; 
and that in every case of fraud, the bond fide holder for valns 
should be preferred to the actual owner of the goods which 
these documents may represent. A small step in this direc- 
tion was taken some years ago by an Act of Parliament 
which enabled factors, who were entrusted with goods or 
documents of title, to make an effectual pledge; but the 
statute carefully avoided giving validity to transactions 
by any persons except those to whom the warrants had 
been entrusted, and preserved the old rule in all cases 
where the possession had been obtained by fraud. It is 
a very large extension of the principle of this statute 
that is now aimed at, but, on the whole, we think 
that the mercantile ought to prevail over the legal view. 
The old relaxation in favour of sales in market overt 
was never found to lead to any inconvenience at all com- 
parable to that which results from denying the title of a 
bond fide purchaser. The negotiability of bills and notes is 
the very basis of commerce; and the enlarged effect now 
attributed to the possession of bills of lading has greatly 
contributed to the convenience and extension of mercantile 
dealings. Even the limited relief given by the Factors Act 
has been of considerable service. Every change that has 
been made from the earliest times has been in favour of the 
purchaser, and has produced the most beneficial effects. 
What is now asked is, that the principle of negotiability 
should be extended to a case very analogous to those in which 
it has already been admitted; and if we may judge by the 
experience of the past, there can be little doubt that the 
greater convenience will be found on the side of the pro- 
posed innovation. 

Our present commercial law owes almost its existence to 
the bolduess with which courts of law in the last century 
adopted and incorporated the custom of merchants. We 
live in times when a narrower view is taken of judicial fune- 
tions; and that which used to be effected by the disguised 
legislation of the Bench can now only be attained by the 
intervention of Parliament. No modern judge would dare 
to manufacture law out of usage with the splendid audacity 
of Lord Mansrie.p, and the temper of the times would not 
perhaps allow the experiment to be repeated. While the 
history of the negotiability of bills of exchange and bills of 
lading is to be found in the decisions of the Courts, all 
further movement in the same direction must be looked for 
only from the omnipotence of Parliament. If, by this change 
of system, we are saved from the dangers of a judge’s caprice, 
it must be acknowledged that the law has lost some of the 
facility with which it used to adapt itself to the requirements 
of commercial business; and there is the greater reason, there- 
fore, that Parliament should interfere effectually when it 
approaches the subject, and provide for something more 
than the immediate occasion of its interposition. A com- 
prehensive statute, giving validity to all bond fide commercial 
dealings with any person in possession of goods or of the 
documents by which they are represented, would prevent the 
recurrence of a panic such as the case of KinGsrorD 4, 
Merry has occasioned; and though such a doctrine may 
seem hard upon an owner who has been defrauded of his 
property, it would, we believe, conduce, on the whole, to the 
convenience and safety of mercantile transactions. Perhaps 
also it might be beneficial in inducing greater caution against 
fraud. It is clear that no amount of care can enable a pur- 
chaser always to detect the fraud of a seller who has im- 
properly obtained possession of merchandize. On the other 
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hand, there are few cases where fraud is committed without 
some want of caution on the part of the owner of the mis- 
appropriated goods. By throwing the loss upon him, the 
strongest inducement to precaution would be given in the 
quarter where it can most effectively be applied ; and it is 
quite possible that the broad doctrine which we have advo- 
cated might not only conduce to the convenience, but im- 
prove the average morality of trade. 


A WEEK OF THE MORNING HERALD. 


Wwe have the pleasure of being acquainted with a country 

gentleman who resides in a lonely part of the North of 
England, six miles from a market-town, and not within easy 
reach of a neighbour. His letters, however, come to him every 
day, and he never fails to receive and read the Morning Herald. 
He trusts to this one source for all his political information, and 
is invariably much pleased with what he reads. Sometimes a 
stray visitor in summer or autumn ventures to remark on the 
steadiness with which he studies his one periodical, and hints 
that there is a side of truth not represented in its columns. But 
the old gentleman replies that he has been a Tory all his life, 
and loves a Tory paper—that he likes steady principles which 
a plain man can understand, and quiet simple language which 
tells its own tale, without alluding to matters that can only be 
known in London. What he wants is a sure and sober guide, 
without any queer fancies, or attempts at mysteries and clever- 
nesses which he cannot make out. 

_The last week must have been a time of trial and dismay to 
him. What is he to make of all that he has read? At first, 
perhaps, he may have believed what he found stated so gravely, 
and would, perhaps, have been glad to believe it; for there is 
nothing a country politician likes so much as hearing of other 
panes constructing a new Ministry, or, indeed, constructing one 
timself, which he is always ready to do at the shortest notice. 
But as the week wore on, our friend must have been puzzled. 
The paper of January 23 informed him that a Cabinet 
Council was held the day before, and that “the deliberations of 
the right honourable party” lasted for a considerable time. 
When it was over, however, the Morning Herald knew all that 
had Py oe at it—that the Ministry was to be reconstructed, 
and a Coalition formed. This is a very good dish to set 
before any one, for a Coalition is even more amusing than a 
total change—it being even more annoying to those who 
have to give way to the new comers than if all went out 
together. “ Of course,” says the Herald, “a Coalition means 
a junction of any existing Government with the Peelites, 
commonly and properly so called.” This is a dark saying. For 
to pass over the somewhat arbitrary meaning given to the word 
“Coalition,” why should any objection be raised to the party 
alluded to being called Peelites, if that is at once their common 
and their proper name—their vulgar and their right designation? 
Sir Charles Wood is sacrificed at once, and dismissed from the 
Admiralty ; and then the informant goes on to announce that 
Sir James Graham is to come into office, and adds, with a won- 
derful gravity, that ‘‘ we cannot imagine why he should not have 
the Admiralty.” And certainly it must be a little difficult 
for the man who creates the m Fe change, gives away all the 
posts, and puts his men as he likes, to discover why he should not 
make Sir James Graham First Lord of the Admiralty, or First 
Lord of anything in the universe. Mr. Gladstone is proposed as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is said that his great cow 
will be the promise of a further reduction of the income-tax. if 
great coups could but be made out of promises, it would not be dif- 
ficult to astonish and please the world. In conclusion, an air of pro- 
bability is sought to be imparted to the whole by the statement 
that Sir Robert Peel will resign his Lordship of the Admiralty. 

The same number also contains an article on the appointment 
of an Irish bishop, which the Herald approved of, and accordingly 
remarked that it would strengthen the Government by augment- 
ing its legitimate popularity. The country reader must lows stared 
at reading of even the possible popularity of a Government which 
he had seen attacked so often iat so steadily ; but the next day 
brought an explanation which we hope the supporters of the 
Herald enjoyed and understood. ‘ We have been asked,” said 
the leader of the following morning, “ what we meant, and our 
reply is that the Morning Herald cannot be charged with either 
personal or party tendencies when it wrote the phrase ‘legitimate 
popularity.’” So much for asking impertinent questions. The 
article then went on to say that the voice of a noble lord is re- 
ported to have been influential in this as in other ecclesiastical 
appointments, and then proceeds: —‘‘ We willnotmention hisname 
to-day in reference to oflice, because we sincerely hope he will not 
take it (he has not taken it, we believe).” It must have been plea- 
sant work onavery cold morning, wondering who could be meant, 
and why hopes should be entertained about his conduct. 

But this shadowy nobleman had evidently taken the fancy of 
the writer too deeply to be got rid of altogether; so he was 
brought forward again the next day, and we were assured that 
he would have nothing todo “ with a Coalition in the sense we 


explained it on Thursday.” No wonder the writer goes on to say ” 


oracularly, “ There is a hitch;” but then he turns suddenly round 
on the Morning Post, and asks whether that paper will venture 
to deny that ‘‘ amorous meetings” have taken slew between Lord 


Aberdeen and the Premier. This is like going up to a stranger in 
a railway station, and inquiring of him, ‘‘ Do you mean, sir, to 
stand there, and say my father’s aunt’s name was not Biddy?” 
How ean the Morning Post deny what it has never heard of? 
The writer proceeds to state that a hopes that the hitch will not 
be got rid of, and that the “ hinge of the hitch” is the adhesion 
of the noble lord ; and then, to remove all doubt, and substantiate 
the revelations by irresistible evidence, he continues—‘ We 
never take our pen in hand without the whole drop of truth in it.” 

But even these were tame, commonplace, everyday productions 
when compared to the article that followed upon the Chinese 
war. Fancy a man waiting for his paper on a snowy morning, 
and then opening on a paragraph the subject of which is supposed 
to be the prosaic one of the bombardment of Canton, but which 
began with the following words printed in capital letters :—“‘ The 
Sword of the Lord and of Gideon. A Bed of Heather or a 
Thousand Marks;’ and then, (each antithesis being in separate 
lines) “ Right and Wrong ;” “ Morality and Money ;” “ Man- 
chester and Cotton,” followed by an assurance that any one who 
wants more of the same sort of thing may have it by buying 
Seott’s Old Mortality. The contrast is striking between the 
article, of which a very favourable and partial account would be 
that it reads like a list of undetached words set into a “ con- 
glomeration,” and the character of the habitual readers of 
the paper. There is a touch of the strange irony of fortune in 
the notion of the quiet, respectable, solemn country gentleman 
finishing his breakfast, sitting down with his spectacles freshly 
wiped for the great pleasure and duty of the day, and findin 
his old true-blue, stanch, steady journal turned quite wild, 
raving about the sword of Gideon, and telling him that if he 
wants to continue that sort of reading he can look in the 
Waverley novels. 

The sportive journalist took a Sunday to collect his thoughts, 
and on Monday returned to the hitch. He began by saying, 
“ The hitch as to the reconstruction of the Government still con- 
tinues; but the hinge to the hitch is, we regret to say, still 
available.” We may safely say that we cannot share the regret ; 
for though we have not the remotest notion what he is talking 
about, we feel sure that, merely as a mechanical curiosity, a hinge 
to a hitch must be worth seeing, and we are therefore glad that 


-somewhere or other it is to be found. The writer soon returns 


to plain fact, and assures us that “ Lord Aberdeen will (D.V.) 
dine at the official party of the President of the Council on the 
day before the opening of Parliament, and will thus accord with 
the doctrines to be propounded in the Queen’s speech.” There is 
something unusually funny in a man getting up an imaginary 
dinner and piously stating that the guests will only meet, D.V., 
if God should so please. But he cannot suffer his enemies to enjoy 
even a Barmecide feast without showing them the sword hanging 
over their heads; and he goes on:—‘* What matter in relation 
to the convivial arrangement may oceur to-day, or in the 
mean time, we have already placed before our readers; but 
still there is the hitch.” How can men enjoy anything with 
this hitch ever before or behind them? The writer has got the 
Premier and the ex-Premier into a fix, and he is determined to 
keep them there. 

Tuesday came, and once more the theme was taken up. A 
Cabinet Council was stated to have been held, at which, as usual, 
the journalist had been present. ‘The project for reconstruc- 
tion, which had become comparatively hopeless, was revived.” 
But a sudden fit of modesty and doubt seized the extra member 


of the Council. For once he would not say exactly what would: 


“There is no knowing,” he confesses, “* what may be 
done in a few hours witha carte blanche. So we are silent as to 
the events which have occurred since last night.” Silence is 
wise, but it does not certainly imply any great forbearance that 
a journal published at five in the morning should refrain from 
announcing all that has se ened since the previous night. 
Perhaps, however, there cou q not be anything more likely to 
gratify the taste for the marvellous —- among country 
readers, than a dark hint that something has happened about 
two hours after midnight which it would not quite do to men- 
tion. This last week must have been altogether a very ex- 
citing one to gentlemen who, like the north countryman 0 
whom we spoke, see no other paper, and put unbounded 
confidence in the Morning Herald. But, after all, will his 
confidence be shaken? In London, all this seems such sheer 
lunacy that it is forgotten as soon as read; but there may 
be people in remote districts who will devoutly believe it. 
They have been led up to it, and the path prepared for them, by 
a hundred other articles, less wonderfully and monstrously 
absurd, but still bearing a very considerable resemblance in style, 
and in utter remoteness from the facts of common life. The Herald 
is but presuming on its success. It honestly and heartily believes 
that anything will go down in the country, and so, step by step, 
it has advanced, till it has at last got to the sword of Gideon and 
the D.V. dinner party. 


happen. 


RAILROAD BOOKSELLING, 


iy! these days of universal travelling, few of our readers can 
have failed to notice that, at almost all the larger railway 
stations, book-stalls—which in some instances attain the pro- 

rtions of shops—are established to enable passengers to re- 
lives in some degree the dulness of their monotonous transit. 
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Nearly all these establishments are branches of the single firm 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, who have for some years = 
supplied an enormous proportion of English railway travellers 
with their light reading. The courtesy of these gentlemen has 
enabled us to lay before our readers some account of a very 
curious matter. Te it be true, as the proverb tells us, that no 
man is a hypocrite in his pleasures, nothing can throw more 
light on national character than trustworthy evidence as to 
the sort of intellectual amusement which a class so mixed as 
that of railway travellers prefers. The books in demand for 
railroad reading may be divided into the two great classes of 
dear and cheap. Taking two shillings or half-a-crown as the limit 
which divides the two, it may be said, roughly speaking, that 
nine-tenths in number and three-fourths in value of the books 
disposed of at the stations are cheap, and the remainder dear. 
The higher-priced works are on all kinds of subjects, and 
indeed the fact that some of them should find any sale at all 
at railway stations is a curious proof of the wealth of some 
classes of society. Messrs. Smith, of course, give no credit, and 
allow no discount ; nor is it possible, from the nature of the case, 


‘ that they should have regular customers. Those who buy of them 


buy upon the mere impulse of the moment, because it happens to 
strike them, between taking their tickets and their seats, that 
they should like to have something to read on their journey ; 
yet such is the amount of spare cash which people have in their 


_pockets, that there is a very large sale for publications at nine, 


ten, and twelve shillings, and even at higher prices. About 
copies of the first two, and 100 of the last two volumes 
of Mr. Macaulay’s History, sold at the different railways. In- 
deed, the last two volumes were cried up and down the platform 
at York like a second edition of the Times. No human industry 
could ever read through more than one of the volumes during 
the longest Fag! and yet people were so eager to know 
illiam IIT. and Queen Mary, that, rather than wait 
a few hours for the knowledge, they were willing to encumber 
themselves on a journey with two heavy octavo volumes, and to 
pay 36s. for a book which was sold all over London on the da, 
of publication for 27s. Interesting as it is, Mr. Layard’s wor 
on Nineveh is a serious undertaking ; yet it must have casuall 
occurred to between 200 and 300 people, rich enough to gratify 
their whim, that they should like to have it, for about that number 
of copies were sold at different stations. Dr. Sandwith’s book 
on Kars reached a similar sale at the price of 12s. 6d. ; and Miss 


_Yonge’s novels sell readily—especially on the South Western 


line—at 10s. 6d. and 12s. The most extraordinary instance of 
a combination of zeal for knowledge with the possession of 
wealth is to be found in the cases of three or four gentlemen 
who bought copies of Stephens’s Book of the Farm—the price 
being 3/. 38., and the work consisting of two octavo volumes, 
each three or four inches thick. We should expect the person 
who made such a purchase to go into the refreshment-room at 
Swindon and ask for a barrel of salt pork anda puncheon of rum. 


A good many books of a more moderate size and price, but of 
avery solid character, are sold on the railways. r. Smith’s 
History of Rome, a translation of Guizot on the English Revo- 
lution, Mr. Prescott’s historical works, Mr. Henry Taylor’s 
Notes from Life, and Mr. A. Helps’s Companions of my Solitude 
and Friendsin Council, areinsteady demand. Mr. Helps is particu- 
larly popular at Manchester and Euston-square. e most sin- 
gular aay of the voracity with which some people devour facts 
is to be found in the popularity of an epitome of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s History of Europe, which condenses into one small, but 
very thick and very closely-printed volume, most of the facts 
which are to be found in twenty crown octavo volumes. Between 
200 and 300 copies of this book have been sold. We should 
like to know how an epitome of the author's reflections would 
sell! Itis satisfactory to find that standard poets are in much 
favour. During the last six months, 100 copies of various edi- 
tions of Shakspeare have been sold, at prices varying from 5s. to 
10s. 6d.—a considerable number of a 5s. edition of Milton—about 
100 of a two-volume edition of Pope—of Young and Thomson, 
not more than six—about 100 of a 5s. edition of Byron’s poems— 
and the same number of a similar edition of Scott’s. The sale of 

gers’s poems has been about 40 copies; of Coleridge’s, 
about 30; of Shelley’s (at 7s.), 15; of Campbell’s (at 9s.), six 

or eight. Moore, Hood, and Longfellow, are decidedly the most 
popular of railway poets. About 200 copies of Lalla Rookh, 
the Irish Melodies, and the Songs, have el disposed of, and 
20 copies of his complete works at 12s. 6d.; , 200 copies of 
Longfellow’s poems, 100 copies of Hiawatha, and from 200 to 300 
of Hood’s poems. Mr. Tennyson is popular, but in a con- 
siderably less degree. The sale of religious books is not incon- 
siderable ; but none are popular unless they are of the Low- 
church school. Barnes’s Notes and Hawker’s Portion are fair 
Specimens of the kind of books of this class which sell upon 
railways—they are mostly bought in Wales. The most curious 
fact connected with this part of the subject is the wonderful 
of a quasi-theological biography— The Life of Captain 
Hedley Vicars. No less than 120,000 copies have been sold since 
its first publication. An edition of 20,000, lately published, went 
off in 8 single day; and Messrs. Smith could only obtain 365 
as their share, though a larger number might easily have been 
disposed of. There is some sale for scientific books. Popular 
manuals on varioussciences, especially on geology, sell well; and a 
cheap edition of Kirby and Spence’s Entomology has been exten- 


sively purchased. Lardner’s Museum of Science and Artis popular 
in the North—the engine-drivers and fitters are fond of buying 
books on mechanics. Cheap editions of Oratorios are also sought 
after. Messrs. Smith and Son, to their great credit, exercise a vigi- 
lant censorship over the stalls under their care, banish from 
them all works of an openly immoral character. People, we are 
informed, often ask for books in the Index Sepergnnrnne and 
look rather foolish on hearing that they are not kept. 

latans, however, are pete = on the railways, as elsewhere. 

Mr. Martin Tupper is considerably more | ae than Shak- 

agg Cumming goes down amazingly—and the exem- 

plary Mr. 8S. W. Fullom entraps a considerable audience by 

turning physical science into a cross between a raree-show and 

a meetin coun. It would be a real service to the nation if any 

one could substitute for the works of these and some other 

gentlemen an equal number of copies of Soyer’s Cookery Book, 

of which we are glad to hear an ungastronomic generation has 

purchased no less than 20,000. 

The shilling and eighteen-penny novels form the great bulk of 
the sales on railways. Cheap editions of the Waverley Novels 
are still very popular, as many as 200 a month of an eighteen- 
penny edition are disposed of. Sir E. Lytton, however, is 
at the head of the list. Next comes Captain Marryat ; after 
him—longo intervallo—Mr. James, Captain Grant, Miss Sinclair, 
Mr. Haliburton, Mrs. Trollope, r. Lever, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Miss Austen. The numbers sold range from 1200 to 
25 monthly. People are willing to pay high for a good 
novel, and many works by popular writers sell almost if not 
quite as well at five or six shillings, as at two. Those 
who care to read them at all care enough about them to pay 
well for them. On the other hand, it requires an enormous 
sale to make a profit out of a shilling novel. The printing is so 
expensive that nothing but a sale of many thousands will 

revent a loss. There are only two ways of producing this result. 
The first is the legitimate plan of being able to put a popular name 
on the title-page—the other consists in external decorations on 
the cover of the k. The quantity of absolutely worthless rubbish 
which is disposed of by the latter artifice is amazing. Our 
readers may oe seen in shop windows copies of a song called 
“ The Language of the Eye,” on the outside of which is depicted 
a lady screening her mouth with a fan, and ogling the passers-by 
with intense pertinacity. This is copied from the cover of a taste- 
fully-ornamented pamphlet bearing the same title, written by one 
Joseph Turnley, and Nedieated to Lord Ellesmere. It would be 
impossible to convey to our readers an adequate notion of the 
wretched absurdity of this book. It is so bad—so utterly and 
entirely bad—that to give reasons for disliking it would be like 
proving that toothache is unpleasant. Yet the scarlet-and-gold, 
the cream-coloured paper, and the ogling lady, have between them 
produced a sale of 4000 copies at Messrs. Smith’s stalls alone; 
and we understand that between 20,000 and 30,000 have been 
sold altogether. That our readers may understand the force of 
our criticism, we subjoin an example of the author's style :— 

The eye of some is all romance and feeling, and seems to portray varied 
pictures. In some you seem to see foreign lands, sweet wild scenery, and 
fancy walks by Ganges’ side or Armenia’s wilds. In some you may behold 
— love, as a pallid rose, in lighted halls of pleasure, where living stars of 

loveliness wear their silver and golden raiment. In some eyes you see genius 
pacing on some high tower, clad in the grandeur of contemplation, and wearing 
the damp and fervid heat of ambition: ’tis on such occasions you may see the 
spirit sitting on its throne of light eternal, and hear wild echoes from a 
voice with silver note, 

“TI dreamt I dwelt in marble halls.” 

The beauty and spirituality of some eyes exceeds the status of mere reason, 
‘and yields a path for the majestic step of imagination. Through the eye, joy 
oft beams and hovers, imparting a Lomuslent animation which causes ado- 
ration. 

A novel called Verdant Green has reached a sale, poy 
by the same means, of even greater extent. It consists of three 
parts, of which there have been sold no less than 50,000 copies. 

The sale of periodicals forms, of course, a very important branch 
of Messrs. Smith’s business. A very large proportion of the 
newspaper circulation of the country passes through their hands, 
and there are probably some days on which they circulate as 
many as 100,000 copies of different journals, daily and weekly. 
Illustrated journals are much in request, and the experiment of 

ublishing local penny papers would seem to have succeeded. 
The numbers disposed A» very great, but an enormous sale is 
necessary if any profit is to be made. On particular days, of 
course, the newspaper sale is immense. When the news of 
some of the battles in the late war arrived, the morning papers 
were soon out of print, and some of them sold on the next day 
for 1s., 18. 6d., or even 28. 6d. Palmer’s trial created a “ war 
demand,” and 25,000 copies of his life were disposed of; but 
none of the other causes célébres which have been so common 
within the -last few years produced any perceptible effect on 
newspaper sale. Though, of course, there are many exceptions, 
the evening papers have suffered much of late years. The second 
editions 0 the morning journals have superseded them. The 
cheap novels have had a somewhat similar effect on the 
magazines. Periodical novels, of course, sell largely; but it is 
almost universally true of them that the demand is t or four 
times greater at the beginning than at the end of the story. 
A very small proportion of the amusement-hunters are in at 
the deaths and marriages. 3 

Such are some of the results of the information with which 
Messrs. Smith have kindly supplied us. The most curious 
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fact which it proves is the enormous demand which exists 
amongst us for books of mere amusement. No doubt, the 
great majority of publications sold on a railway must be at 
once cheap and light; for such travellers as want graver books 
would naturally choose them beforehand, and take them with 
them. But though the character of the sale is not matter 
of surprise, the extent of it is matter for serious considera- 
tion. The sales of Messrs. Smith are only a very small 
part indeed of the total traffic in books of this class. It 
is by no means difficult to dispose of 30,000 or 40,000 copies 
of a popular novel ; and when we remember the number of such 
books that are annually published, it is probably no exagge- 
ration to say that more than a million of them must be disposed 
of annually. ‘Twenty years ago, a novel of any kind was an ex- 
pensive luxury—at the present day, it costs only twice as much 
as a pot of beer. We have seen so many strange events that 
it is not easy to say what may be the effects of any revolution ; 
but certainly such a deluge of caw suerée must produce some 
results. It would seem as if, for the mass of mankind, thought 
had become almost impossible. We are all of us drowned in 
business on the one hand, and in amusement on the other. In- 
deed, if we consider the infinitely elaborate gpd which 
we have constructed to satisfy our appetite for amusement, 
we shall be filled with a kind of awe. We take more trouble 
about idling than most nations do about working. 

We would conclude by suggesting the possibility of adding to 
the present stock of railway libraries a certain number of second- 
hand copies of standard works, such as abound in every book- 
stall in London. Every one who cares for books knows the 
attractions of those establishments, and we should think that 
the better educated class of travellers would as often be 
tempted to lay out their loose shillings on ‘“ something to read,” 
by the sober leather coats of old copies of English or foreign 
classics, as by the most splendid combinations of gilding and 
scarlet that ever decorated the novels of writers otherwise 
unknown to fame. 


DR. TYNDALL’S THEORY OF GLACIERS. 


VERY interesting lecture was delivered last week at 
the Royal Institution, by Dr. Tyndall, on the subject of 
Glaciers and their motion. The lecturer began by a graphic and 
animated description of some of the more striking facts and 
phenomena connected with glaciers, and briefly noticed some of 
the principal experiments which have established the well-known 
laws of glacier motion. He repeated some of the beautiful 
experiments of Professor Forbes, in which a stream of mud is 
allowed to flow down an inclined channel, and, parts of the 
surface being marked in straight and curved lines with light 
deposits of coloured matter, some of the more obvious peculiarities 
of glacier motion are reproduced in miniature—experiments 
which, as was remarked with no less poetry than truth, enable 
us, ‘in the very dregs and dross of nature, to detect the golden 
fibres of her laws.” To conclude, however, from this repro- 
duction of some of the phenomena in question, that the glacier ice 
is, like the mud flowing along the mimic channel, a semi-fluid or 
viscous body, was, he observed, too large a deduction from an 
imperfect analogy. One difference was obvious—namely, that the 
ice is shattered where it falls over a ridge or flows down a rapid 
declivity, while the mud coheres, and presents throughout an 
unbroken surface. 

Dr. Tyndall then proceeded to describe what is known 
as the “veined structure” of glacier ice. Wherever the 
structure of compacted ice is displayed, as in the vertical 
walls of a crevasse, it is found to consist of alternate bands of 
blue and white ice lying side by side in parallel plates or lamine, 
presenting different degrees of hardness. One of the great 
problems in glacier science is to account satisfactorily for these 
alternating bands of varying density and colour. The theor 
suggested by Professor Forbes for its explanation, and whic 
has for some years been accepted as, if not entirely satis- 
factory, at all events the best yet offered, is that the un- 
equal motion of different parts of a glacier—which is most 
rapid in the centre, and least rapid where it is in close contiguity 
to the sides, and affected, therefore, by friction—causes “ a solu- 
tion of continuity between the adjacent particles of ice to enable 
the middle to move faster than the sides.” Hence innumerable 
fissures are formed between the different slices, so to speak, which 
move on, side by side, with varying velocities. These fissures are 
filled with the superficial drainage of the glacier, and in time are 
frozen up, and thus “produce the appearance of bands traversin 
the general mass of the ice having a di erent texture.” The bande 
structure, however, is found not only at and near the sides, where a 


considerable amount of differential motion exists, but also in the - 


centre of the glacier, where no such tension takes place. Here, 
therefore, Professor Forbes supposed that the lateral friction 
being of little effect, another force comes prominently into 
action; and that, as there must be a great pressure from behind, 
owing to the weight of the upper part of the glacier, and as the 
body is of very imperfect fluidity, the resistance of the mass 
in front to the pressure behind, uninfluenced by the lateral 
friction, causes the particles of moving ice to “slide upwards 
and forwards over the particles immediately in advance.” Hence 
the differential motion will be in a different direction from what 
it is at the sides. The planes of separation will be across the axis 
of the glacier, instead of being nearly parallel to it, and will have 


a dip towards the horizon, varying with the amount of resistance 
in front, and the amount of pressure from ng I that 
is, according to the respective distances from the end and from 
the origin of the glacier. 

We do not pretend to give this sketch of Professor Forbes’s 
ingenious theory in the words of Dr. Tyndall. Indeed, the 
time at his disposal was so limited, and the subject so large, that 
his outline was even less detailed, and we are disposed to think 
somewhat less intelligible than the one just given. Professor 
Forbes’s theory has unquestionably this merit. It is in complete 
harmony with itself. All its parts hang very well together, and 
it accords singularly well with the beautiful experiments on 
bodies undoubtedly viscous, by which he reproduced in minia- 
ture, on mimie glaciers, many of the more obvious and striking, 
as well as some of the more delicate phenomena of the glacier 
world. Nor are there, so far as we are aware, any facts recorded 
in the works of that acute and persevering investigator which are 
at variance with his theory. 

To this theory, however, beautiful and ingenious as it is, 
Dr. Tyndall advances two formidable objections. First, he says 
that, during a recent examination of glacier-ice, made by himself 
and Mr. Huxley, they discovered, distributed throughout the 
mass of the glacier, long and narrow lenticular cavities filled 
with clear blue ice—such ice as forms the blue bands of the 
veined structure, and which was supposed by Professor Forbes to 
be the product of the congelation of the infiltrated drainage- 
water. It was not expressly stated, but we presume, from the 
diagrams to which the lecturer referred, as well as from the 
nature of the argument, that these masses are found in a direction 
of general parallelism to the axis of the glacier. They vary very 
much in size. One was two feet long by two inches broad, others 
two or three inches long by a fraction of an inch in breadth ; and 
one measured no less than ten feet long. How could motion such 
as that suggested by the viscous theory have —- these lenti- 
cular cavities in the middle of the glacier? Had there been the 
suggested thrust from behind, and resistance in front, they would 
certainly have been closed up. Secondly, says Dr. Tyndall, if 
the explanation given by Professor Forbes of the formation of 
the blue bands be correct, the fissures, in which the reservoirs of 
water which make the blue bands are formed, must be of equal 
thickness; and before the water in them is frozen, they should 
be found filled with clear blue water. The blue bands vary from 
a fraction of an inch to many inches in thickness, and therefore 
such fissures could scarcely escape observation if they existed. 
But they have never yet been found, and may therefore be 
assumed not to exist. According to Professor Forbes himeelf, 
the freezing takes place chiefly, if not exclusively, in winter; 80 
that, throughout the summer, the matrices of these blue bands 
should present themselves as narrow reservoirs of clear blue 
water—a phenomenon which no observer has ever yet discovered. 

We pass over some objections raised to Professor Forbes’s 
—— of a drag towards the centre in the motion of a glacier, 
and come to the explanation offered by Dr. Tyndall of the pecu- 
liar structure and condition of glacier ice. He discards altogether 
the notion that ice is a viscous or plastic body. Wherever the 
banded structure displays itself, the ice is found to follow a law 
discovered by Dr. Tyndall, and announced in a lecture delivered 
to the Institution on the 6th of June last, and whichis applicable 
to every subject in nature not strictly homogeneous. When 
subjected to and consolidated by pressure, the phenomenon of 
cleavage, or the property of being capable of lamination in definite 
and parallel planes, is exhibited. Take a piece of slate rock, 
pound it into powder, mix it up with water into its original mud, 
subject it to pressure, and you —— the original slate, 
capable of being split into parallel tables equally with a slab fresh 
from the quarry. Wherever the banded structure is found, the 

roperty of cleavage exists. Indeed, the comparison, which 
Prcleese Forbes himself suggested, to slaty cleavage is no mere 
analogy. The plates of cleavage in the ice, as in the slate, are 
always found to be perpendicular to the direction of greatest 
ressure—a fact which was suspected though not established by 
ofessor Forbes himself. The lenticular masses observed in the 
glacier ice are analogous to the blue and green lenticular masses 
which occur in common slate, and which present themselves to 
every schoolboy’s eye. Thesimilarity of form suggests a common 
origin, and they are probably due to analogous causes, whatever 
those be, in_each case. The laminated structure, therefore, 
accor ng to Dr. Tyndall, is not due to the freezing of water in 
fissur.s caused by differential motion, but is the genuine effect 
of pressure acting in a direction perpendicular to the structure. 

But ice, it will be said, must be plastic, to reunite under pres- 
sure, as it does in the course of its descent. Dr. Tyndall thinks 
this phenomenon strictly in accordance with the common and 
obvious properties of ice; and he exhibited a number of inte- 
resting experiments, in the course of which lumps of ice were put 
between moulds of various forms, and, being subjected to severe 
pressure, were broken and crushed, and the fragments squee 
together again into solid bodies of a totally different shape. This 
phenomenon the lecturer attributed, not to viscosity, but to the 
property which was announced by Dr. Faraday in 18g0, and 
which Dr. Hooker has named “ regelation”—in virtue of which 
two pieces of ice at 32°, being subjected to pressure, will freese 
themselves together, and unite by a series of slender icicles or 
columns of ice, running into one another so as to form one s 
mass. That this was the result ofsome distinct and independent 
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roperty, and not merely, as had been once supposed, the effect 
of evaporation upon the wet surface, was shown by the fact that 
the process takes place with equal certainty under water, and even 
under boiling water. It is in virtue of this principle, according to 
Dr. Tyndall, that snow becomes converted into ice at depths below 
the surface at which the effects of external temperature are inap- 

reciable. It is in virtue of this principle that ice broken into 
feneuts, by pouring over a ridge in its bed, or by being pre- 
cipitated over the edge of a precipice, is reconstructed on a 

entler slope, or at the foot of the rock from which it fell, and 
fhe glacier flow is continued, or a fresh secondary glacier formed, 
as the case may be. 

Between two such authorities we do not presume to decide ; 
and it is hardly fair to comment too nicely on the reasoning 
of a lecture, where the necessity for compression, almost as se- 
vere as that to which the ice of the glacier is subjected, hampers 
the lecturer, and precludes him from fairly developing his argu- 
ments. But we cannot help remarking that the beautiful expe- 
riments of Dr. Tyndall do not seem to us so conclusive as they 
appeared to be to a large portion of the audience, and as they cer- 
tainly claimed to be considered. We think they prove nothing 
more than that some of the phenomena of that pressure the 
existence of which all theorists alike take as their starting-point 
—to whatever causes they attribute it, or whatever may be the 
precise part my make it play in the glacier economy—may be 
exhibited upon hand specimens, as well as in the vast masses 
upon which nature displays her workings. If so, they have 
really no bearing upon the question at issue. Professor 
Forbes, lecturing at Edinburgh, and upholding the viscous 
theory, might perform the very same experiments, and 
draw from the completeness of the reunion of the crushed 
fragments an argument in favour of the viscosity or semi- 
fluidity of ice. So again, with respect to the cleavage exhibited 
by ice, to make Dr. Tyndall’s argument perfect, it requires 
to be either assumed or proved that the phenomenon of cleavage 
is inconsistent with viscosity. At present, whatever may be 
made probable, the logical conclusion from the arguments used 
with respect to regelation, can scarcely be said to go further 
than this—that regelation may play a large part, unacknowledged 
by Professor Forbes, in the order of the glacier world. 

Something would be gained by beginning with a rigid defi- 
nition of what is meant by viscosity. Professor Forbes appears 
to have used the word as synonymous with semi-fluidity—ex- 
rlaining it sometimes as the ‘ mutual adhesiveness of the par- 
teles of the semi-fluid,” sometimes as an “ imperfect mobility in 
tle particles of fluids.” Dr. Tyndall seemed to use it more than 
Ole as synonymous with plasticity. But the terms are far from 
beng interchangeable ; for though all viscous bodies may be 
platic, it does not follow that plastic bodies are viscous. It is 
obvbus that the term is a somewhat vague one, and until it is 
morerigidly defined, there will be a certain amount of confusion 
abovt its application, which makes it difficult to say what is the 
precke point at issue between the disputants who use it. The 
propety of regelation would rather seem, as far as the expe- 
rimens went, to aid, and be supplemental to, the proper action 
of visecsity, than to be inconsistent with it. 

ere may be difficulties in conceiving ice to be a semi-fluid 
body, but the limiting conditions of solidity and semi-fluidity fade 
into one another. The plaster of Paris of which a cast is com- 
posed has passed through every stage of semi-fluidity into that 
of solidity, and it is impossible to mark any precise point in the 
transition 2s the limit where semi-fluidity ends and solidity begins. 
yond all doubt, ice is not entirely rigid. The ice of our pools 
often exhibits great elasticity beneath the passing weight of the 
skater. The very phenomena of glacier-motion themselves, to what- 
ever cause assigned, prove that the particles of ice can move to some 
extent inter se, without producing disruption. Bodies quite as ap- 
parently solid and brittle as ice are found to flow down inclined 
planes, i the same manner as fluids, by their own weight. Stock- 
olm pitch will move slowly—very slowly—in a manner precisely 
analogous to the flow of treacle or thick glue, when it is solid 
enough to break into a thousand fragments beneath the hammer. 
Mereur is an undoubted semi-fluid; but when once separa 
into globules, pressure is needed to reunite them. So that it is im- 
possible to conclude, from mere appearances, and from the obvious 
properties of hardness and brittleness, that ice does not really pos- 
sess the genuine properties of a semi-fluid body. Beyond all doubt, 
its motion in a glacier presents some most striking analogies with 
the motion of semi-fluids ; and, while we do not venture to pro- 
nounce which of the opposing theories contains the true explana- 
tion of the glacier area Ag we cannot help thinking that 
much more is needed than was advanced in Dr. Tyndall’s lecture 
to prove that Professor Forbes was wrong. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


T the last meeting of this Society, a paper was read On some 

v the Products of the destructive Distillation of Boghead 
€oal, by Mr. C. G. Williams. 

e action of heat on organic substances has been studied in 

two great branches. In the one, the relation of the products to 

€ original matter is seen, and we are enabled to draw theo- 

retical deductions, in most cases of great simplicity. In the 

er, the relation is not capable of being traced; and it would 

appear, therefore, at a first glance, that the study of bodies pro- 
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duced in this manner would be comparatively little conducive 
to the advancement of theoretical science. But, so far from this 
holding good, it is not too much to assert that organic chemistry 
has been more enriched by products of the second kind than by 
those of the first. The metamorphoses of naphthaline, to whic 
the law of substitution owes so much for its development—the 
study of amiline, which has so greatly increased our knowledge 
of the theory of basic combinations—and the history of the phenyl 
series and its numerous homologies, are, immense as their in- 
fluence on the progress of chemistry has been, only a few in- 
stances of what may be anticipated from the study of products 
of destructive distillation. 

Heat is perhaps the only chemicai agent to which we can 
assign no special function. At one time, it acts as a powerful in- 
centive to oxidation—at another, to reduction. It is generally 
recognised as the most potent of disruptive forces, yet we some- 
times find it causing the coalescence and reduplication of atoms. 
Therefore it is evident that, allowing heat to possess these 
various and apparently antagonistic qualities, there are few 
organic bodies capable of withstanding high temperatures, whose 
presence among products of destructive distillation can be looked 
upon as impossible. The progress of chemical science has more- 
over shown, in repeated instances, that the substances at 
one time regarded as the rarest and most difficult to be ob- 
tained, may shortly become those with which we are most 
familiar. ‘The investigation described in the paper before us 
may be considered a ease in point, for its object is to prove the 
existence, in great quantities, of a commercial product hitherto 
only procurable by processes founded on purely theoretical con- 
siderations, and requiring much care in their prosecution. 

The substance, the distillate from which contains the hydro- 
carbons forming the subject of Mr. Williams’ communication, is 
boghead coal, worked on a large scale at Bathgate, near Edin- 
burgh. The author does not enter on the much-disputed question 
respecting the nature of this mineral, his object being solely to 
study the chemical relations of the bodies produced by its decom- 
position under the influence of heat. The ordinary boghead 
naphtha appears in commerce in the form of a nearly colourless 
fluid of a very characteristic odour, quite different from that 
obtained from ordinary coal. The specific gravity is only o'750 
at 15°, and is therefore greatly lower than that from the latter 
source ; for even when thoroughly purified, benzol has a density 
of o'850. Notwithstanding its density, the boiling-point is high ; 
the lowest fraction that the author could obtain being between 
143° and 148°. That the fluid is a mixture of many bodies of 
very different boiling points, is shown by the fact that the 
mercury in the thermometer steadily rose to the highest range it 
was safe to allow. 

Having made no fewer than one thousand distillations, for the 
purpose of obtaining the crude hydrocarbons of nearly con- 
stant boiling-point, the author proceeded to ascertain whether 
the fluid consisted of more than one substance ; and he soon dis- 
covered that there were two series of bodies present. The fluids 
obtained are perfectly colourless, of a pleasant odour resembling 
may-blossoms, very volatile even at low temperatures, and having 
a density of about 0°725. If pieces of sodium are rapidly cut 
from a mass so as to have only a very thin layer of soda, and are 
then thrown into the perfectly dry hydrocarbon, the coating of 
oxide is dissolved, the metal appearing of the lustre of silver ; 
and it may probably be thus kept for any length of time. 

After a detail of experiments, the author submits that they 
prove that the distillate from the boghead coal contains, in 
addition to several other substances, a series of hydrocarbons, 
having the per-centage composition density in the fluid and 
gaseous states, and also the boiling-point of the alcohol radicals, 
It is to be regretted that, in investigating these bodies, we are 
unable to avail ourselves of active affinities of a kind which would 
tend to yield easily procured and definite compounds, the study 
of which would remove all doubts as to identity. It is also pecu- 
liarly unfortunate that the boiling-point of simple and com- 

ound radicals, as at present determined, shows no fixed laws. In 
act, if we examine the only data in our possession on the subject, 
we find no less than nine different values. 


REVIEWS. 


CRANIA BRITANNICA* 


A GOOD work on British ethnology has long been a national 

want. The treasures of archeology and history have 
mouldered away amongst us, or been rescued by foreign hands, 
We have taken matters after the old Roman fashion—governed 
colonies and conquered empires, but left the task of a 
our memory to patient Germans or speculative Frenchmen. 
part of our chronicles was first issued at Frankfort—a gentleman 
of Brittany has preserved the Welsh poets. If the only interests 
affected were those of the Imperial honour, we might perhaps 

retty safely leave it to care for itself. But there is some know- 
edge of a kind which strangers cannot | ge No English- 
man could have been quite ignorant, as M. Thierry was, of the 

* Crania Brit : Delineati and Descriptions of the Skulls of 
the Early Inhabitants of the British Islands, with Notices of their other 
Remains. By J. B. Davis, M.R.C.S., and J. Thurnam, M.D. Decade I, 
Printed for J. B. Davis, Skelton, Staffordshire. . 
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Kentish law of gavelkind. An acquaintance with provincial 
dialects and idiomatic expressions can be looked for only within 
the four seas, and is of priceless rarity even here. Anything, 
therefore, like a minute and accurate sketch of British eth- 
nology—our autobiography, in a word—must be written by 
ourselves. For many reasons it is to be wished that our 
Government would attempt for the British people what Con- 
ress has done for the semihuman Aborigines of the great 
Wate Continent. Unhappily, the stream of public expense 
has been turned into other channels; and the present is not a 
likely time for a project of no commercial value to find favour with 
the public. It is fortunate we can fall back on so good a substi- 
tute as the work of Messrs. Davis and Thurnam. 

The first decade of Crania Britannica falls naturally into two 
parts, on a principle of division which, we suppose, will obtain 
throughout. The first four chapters, and the beginning of the 
fifth, either sketch the general course of the inquiry, or lay 
down broadly the conclusions and laws that have been arrived 
at. The second part is devoted to the proofs, and consists of 
some highly-finished engravings of crania, accompanied by a 
descriptive commentary. ‘This division will be of great conve- 
nience when the work is completed, and it is obvious that the 
respective values of the two parts may be very different, both in 
themselves and for different readers. 

The Introduction states clearly and simply the object aimed 
at, the difficulties that embarrass it, and the means that will be 
adopted to overcome them. The object, of course, is to procure 
typical forms of the crania of the different races that have con- 

uered or colonized Britain. The obstacles that perplex or 
defent all research are manifold, for the races that came over 
were never altogether unmixed. We have no fixed standard to 
try them by, their remains are uncertain or mutilated, and even 
in the purest tribes, individuals often approximate to other 
types. Mr. Davis might have added the historical reason, that 
the municipia, our best source of Roman remains, derived their 
population chiefly from barbarous mercenaries. Again, the fact 
to which he diadeo—thet Britain was probably inhabited, before 
the arrival of the Kelts, by an inferior savage tribe—may explain, 
with at least some show of likelihood, why the cranial capacity 
of their conquerors is comparatively low in the Indo-Germanic 
scale, just as the conquering castes of Hindostan have suffered 
by intermixture with the Tamulic population. In the presence 
of such elements of confusion, scientific accuracy may appear an 
impossible dream. But the type that predominates numerically, 
or is physically more vigorous, always triumphs over and assi- 
milates the others—just as a sprinkling of black blood will dis- 
appear naturally, after a few generations, among a white people. 
A question of interest, however, remains. Is the foreign unit, 
although constantly lessened, still present always as a modifying 
element ?—or is it, from the laws of organic growth, entirely 
eliminated by the vital energy of its — On all prin- 
ciples of induction, the former theory would seem preferable. At 
our present stage of knowledge, it is impossible to understand 
such an idea as destruction implies; and this view would conve- 
niently explain the infinite shades of difference between tribes 
apparently of the samestem. But analogies are not trustworthy, 
and it is safer to leave the question to the decision of time. 
Hither verdict will maintain unaffected the great fact on which 
the science rests, that distinctions at present exist between the 
races of men which, for all practical purposes, are immutable. 

And this leads us to the second question—how certainty is to 
be obtained in determining the different shapes of skulls. Of 
course, even the most practised eye cannot in this matter com- 
pete with scientifie measurements. The methods adopted by 
the Editors appear satisfactory, as far as they go. In particular, 
it was probably a wise choice to substitute sand for millet seeds 
or a Auid, in gauging the capacity of the skull—it is more 
manageable, and less affected C temperature. But it is to 
be hoped they will adopt or improve the plan first suggested by 
Dr. Huschke for comparing the relative magnitudes of the tem- 
poral, parietal, and occipital compartments of the brain. ‘To 
those who believe in craniology, a determination of the relations 
of thought, feeling, and will must be all-important. To those 
who do not, the measurements will at least afford an additional 
standard of comparison. Generally, however, it may be re- 
marked that, in the case of old British and Roman skulls, we can 
never look for any but very scanty results. Previous gene- 
rations have destroyed or neglected, till they have left us little 
to work upon ; and even where a fragment has been preserved, the 
loss of a lower jaw-bone may detract seriously from the credit of 
the conclusions deduced. This the Editors have been ready to 
admit ; and it is a gratifying instance of the spirit in which their 
work is carried on, that they have not, in accordance with late 
tendencies, disregarded the facial bones. Perhaps the best way 
to supply our present shortcomings, would be by giving compa- 
rative tables of the race in question, as it is found in other lands. 
As, however, the Welsh and Gaelic crania will, in fact, furnish 
us with these data for the Britons, we have only practically to 
desire that, in the least important case—that of the Romans— 
our present knowledge may be corrected and enlarged by some 
measurements of skulls from the Catacombs or from the modern 
Trasteverine pe ulation. 

The second Chapter professes to convey, in a short form, the 
views of early observers. It was groally intended to give a 
general idea of the notions popularly current ; and that purpose 


it will answer. Otherwise, a very short inspection will convince 
the reader that it by no means supplies the want of an index to 
other works—in fact, the period between Herodian and Sir R, 
C. Hoare is left altogether untouched. Now, if space would 
ermit, much valuable evidence might, we think, be extracted 
rom descriptions in songs and chronicles, or by strangers, such 
as /Eneas Sylvius and Erasmus, who witness to the chain of 
unbroken succession throughout the Middle Ages. The “ fair. 
haired” Angles in the Roman marketplace, the ‘ swan-necked” 
Edith, and the “ Englishman’s face and hands” which Alfonso 
wished for, are all glimpses of light as vivid as any that gleam 
out from Martial’s verses, where the grey-blue eyes and Roman 
bust (Latie pectora plebis, to which Ravmer compared their 
daughters eighteen hundred years later) do but ak us under 
the common name of Briton, which confounded Saxon and Kelt. 
Chaucer alone is a perfect repertory of descriptions of national 
features, and is the more trustworthy because he wrote at a 
time when noble and peasant in the State respectively meant 
Norman and Saxon by descent. 

The third Chapter is a clear summary of cranial anatomy, for 
the benefit of unprofessional readers. With a little thought, 
even those who approach this subject for the first time may gain 
from these pages and the inspection of a skull, a fair notion of 
the bones of the head. Those who have toiled through the 
meagre and repulsive details of a surgical manual, will appreciate 
the merits of a vivid and clear description. But it would be 
injustice to Mr. Davis not to add that this chapter, based as it is 
upon transcendental anatomy, shows an enormous advance on 
the old school of Engiish ethnology, and gives the happiest 
presage of the final success of his work. It is a difference as 
important in science, as that which, in other departments, shades 
off the chronicle from the history--the ballad from the Divina 
Commedia. The most ordinary observer may give us the mea- 
surements and characteristics of a human skeleton. If he be 
thoughtful and laborious beyond the wont of ordinary observers, 
he may add comparative tables of the weight, and size, and angles 
of the bones of other animals. All this work has its own dignity 
and use, but it is almost valueless when we approach the absolute 
study of man. For it is not by the outward conditions of form, but 
by the inward capacity or germ of growth which determines them, 
that man is distinguished from man and from some of his inferiors 
in creation. The skull of the infant chimpanzee may fairly be 
confounded by the untutored eye with that of the infant negro; 
but when seven years have elapsed, even a child would lay his 
finger on the bones of the man, and reject the skull of tle 
brute. Within the limits of humanity itself, the same law is 
perceptible. In the Saxon as in the negro boy, the emotical 
predominate over the intellectual faculties; but the Afrzan 
never changes, whilst his master gradually ascends into the 
dominion of clear thought and vigorous ideality. To ‘ese 
developments of nervous life the osseous framework must of 
course adapt itself. We should expect, if we did not kxow it, 
that immobility and solid strength would characterize the 
retreating front and narrow head of the Ethiopian; whikt the 
broad, dome-like forehead, and spacious orbital cavities of the 
European, seem a fit temple for the expansive brains ofCharle- 
magne and Bacon. Yet these conclusions might be merely the 
after-play of one if they were not sustained by oher and 
unsuspicious proof. The head is nothing but a cashe of ver- 
tebre, which reproduce on a larger scale the joints or layers of 
that spinal column of which the skull is, as it were, the graceful 
capital. Hence every part of the skeleton—the clumsy nodule, 
which seems only a base for clinging fibres, the broad arches of 
the chest, and the slender or massive extremities—correspond 
exactly to the primal or typical vertebra. When these things 
are better understood, we shall be able not only to analyse, but 
to reproduce. Those who never toiled like Owen and Cuvier, 
will one day inherit their labours. Given the skull, it will be 
easy to determine what the body has been—given a lumbar or 
cervical vertebra, to reproduce the skull and arms. Of course 
a dim sense of these analogies has never been wanting. The cur- 
rent fancies about the shape of hands and ears, and the empirical 
founders of phrenology and physiognomy, have alike appealed to 
a popular belief that the body counterfeits and expresses the 
workings of the mind. But popular prejudice, tending as it 
always does to lose sight of the omnipotence of law, interpreted 
the discrepancies which it saw to mean that men could control and 
set aside the operations of nature. This one error may be traced 
in a thousand forms. It dictated systems of education which 
were to mould children like counters into the same fashion and 
stamp; it inspired theories of degeneracy and change, so that 
the Papuan in his godless solitude was only the European in 
another, and, to cynical philanthropists, a more simple and 
nobler, phase. No doubt the scientific assertion of law has at 
times promoted an —— error, and tended to deny that 
freedom which we somehow know we ess in spite of logic. 
But of the two fallacies, that man makes nature, or is made by 
it, the latter is certainly the less dangerous for the student of 
physical science. 

And thus we are led naturally to the fourth chapter, in which 
the question of artificial distortions of the skull is discussed. 
The results arrived at are briefly these—that such distortions 
are possible ; that they have been produced intentionally among 
the barbarous nations of antiquity, and the barbarous classes 
of modern times; that they do not necessarily interfere with the 
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highest functions of the mind, but that they decidedly tend 
to promote insanity. A strong confirmation of the law which 

es anatomy a science of types, not of outward forms, 
appears in the fact that these distortions are no more trans- 
missible by descent than a broken limb or the scars of the 
small-pox. The matter is chiefly of importance as seeming to 
introduce a new element of uncertainty in the determination of 
characteristic skulls. But in Britain it is not likely often to 
occur or to present very serious difficulties. Mr. Davis’ con- 
jeeture that the distorted skull, referred to an Anglo-Saxon 
woman, belongs in all likelihood to an aboriginal tribe, will, we 
think, commend itself to most readers. Dr.'Thurnam’s idea that 
it has been moulded by the pressure of the soil, implies a pre- 
dominance of organic matter which would seem inconsistent with 
its preservation. Notimprobably, the pyramidal conformation of 
the skulls found in the Isle of on is due to intermarriage of 
the first savage settlers with their Keltic and Norse conquerors. 
We are thus led back from questions of art and culture to those 
of race. And it is at least worth considering whether such inter- 
mixture of blood as is sufficient to modify the capacity and in. 4 
of the skull may not also affect the palate and organs of speech. 
‘The origin and a ange of dialect would thus find an cas 
and probable explanation. The point is certainly one on whic 
the respective claims of anatomy and philology must, before 
very long, be adjusted. 

From the general chapters we pass to the plates and descriptive 
commentary. Those who remember what the Decades of 
Blumenbach were, will perceive at a glance the very different 
standard of appliances and demands in modern science. Every 
skull stands out in bold relief from the page—the projections 
and angles of the natural outline appear so faithfully reproduced 
as almost to supersede the study of the original. And it is beau- 
tiful to see what salient differences divide the races one from 
another. Firmly knit, well proportioned, elastic, nowhere 
excessive, but with a certain lente of the parietal bones, the 
British skull seems to symbolize that logical unity of thought, 
that enthusiasm of the Relieas by which thought and will are 
overpowered, which have been the heirlooms of the race through- 
out all time. The same logical symmetry of intellect, but 
tempered by broad, rather than intense passion, and based on a 
massive will, confronts us in the smooth, square outline of the 
Roman’s face, in the width of the middle and the depth of the 
hinder regions of the skull; whilst the second generation, which 
was to conquer and rule the world, shows the widely different 
structure of the Anglo-Saxon—the arched and capacious, though 
narrow, region of the brow, combining, with the long and dee 
occipital cavity, to subordinate the feelings to mind and will. 
strong animal tendency is visible in the lower jaw—the rough, 
uneven outlines of the bones half look as if the central idea of 
the form could not struggle successfully against the vigorous 

wth of the independent parts. The descriptions, mostly by 

. Thurnam, give many archeological details of interest, and 
the tables of measurement appear to have been carefully drawn 
up. But we must again express our regret that the means of 
ascertaining the relative dimensions of the different parts of the 
brain have been withheld from us. Measurements of the skull do 
not give this with even tolerable accuracy, as we cannot estimate 
by guess the comparative densities of the bones in different 
crania. Perhaps it will be found possible in later numbers to 
subjoin these, if no accurate gauge for the cubical contents of 
the several regions can be contrived. 

What has been said will sufficiently indicate the general 
character of the work before us. If the next five numbers fulfil 
the promise of the first, it will be amongst the most valuable 
contributions that have been made to British science within the 
last half century. For the sake of the authors and the public, it 
deserves a more liberal encouragement than it has as yet received. 
In its own department it will probably remain the standard work 
of reference for many years. ‘The praise of a wider aim it does 
not deserve. Those who open it with the expectation of finding a 
manual of British ethnology will soon perceive that they have 
mistaken the drift of the authors. A bare summary of the leading 
views on collateral points of the science is all that the second 
chapter attempts—it appears to be final, and is perhaps the least 
successful part of the work. For every reason this was to be 
expected, and is not to be regretted. Anatomy, clear and 
truthful as its expressions are, shows us only the fabric of the 
home which the spirit has wrought itself. A profound truth 
lies in the etymology which derives man from mind. Ethnology, 
rightly understood, is the determination of those: primary types 
of character whose development, through the changes of time 
and space, is history in the actions of men, in their abstract 
Tesearch of truth, or sensuous embodiments of beauty. The 
crude beginnings of great historians—and even more, their 
political prejudices—may at times have attached undue impor- 
tance to institutions and thoughts which belonged to the age, as 
much at least as to the people. But, for all practical purposes, 
the broad laws of demarcation between tribe and tribe are graven 
with living letters on the ruins of the past. In alphabet and 
—— in civil polity and religious faith, the gradual ascent 

inorganic to organic—from the blank reason that can 
scarcely count, to the intellectual energy that reduces creation’s 
multitudinous expressions to order re | law—is as clear and as 
strong as the voiceless record of cypress forests and diluvial 
formations. The three great faiths of the Western world have 


been preached by Arabs and Jews. The Roman mind (as Mr. 
Maine has so well told us) has moulded the laws of Christendom 
during nearly two thousand years; and the Saxon people, since 
it grew up to manhood, has fought out liberty for Church and 
Commonwealth. Civilization cannot impair or change these 
elements of life. But if it work rightly, it will so order them 
that an open field may be left to the powers of each in an equable 
system, where chance is excluded by law. 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION.* 


1 hay publication of a tenth edition of so large a work as 
Horne’s Introduction affords striking evidence of the interest 
felt by the public in theology. There are, moreover, special 
circumstances connected with the present edition which in- 
crease the importance which attaches to it. In order to adapt 
the book to the existing state of knowledge, two gentlemen 
—Dr. Davidson and Dr. Tregelles—were associated with Mr. 
Horne in the task of preparing this edition. Dr. Davidson 
wrote the whole of the second volume, which consists of an 
introduction to the Old Testament; Dr. Tregelles wrote part 
of the fourth, consisting principally of textual criticism on the 
New Testament, and edited the rest; and Mr. Horne revised 
the first volume, which contains a summary of the evidences 
of the authenticity and inspiration of the Bible, and the third, 
which is devoted to the subject of biblical geography and anti- 
uities. When the book was finally published in its present 
orm, so great a difference was apparent between Dr. Davidson's 
volume and the others that Mr. Horne and Dr. Tregelles took 
the _—_ unusual step of disavowing all responsibility for the 
views of their associate ; and the publishers, we believe, divided 
the work, so that the second volume now forms a distinct pub- 
lication from the first, third, and fourth. We do not wish to 
enter upon any of the personal questions to which these pro- 
ceedings have given birth, nor shall we discuss the theological 
correctness or otherwise of the views respectively adopted by 
Mr. Horne and Dr. Davidson ; but we think it very important 
to call attention, not so much to the specific opinions of these 
gentlemen upon the matters on which they differ, as to the dif- 
ferent methods in which they approach and handle them. We 
shall confine our remarks on the present occasion to the first 
volume. We propose to take an early opportunity of referring 
to the second, by Dr. Davidson; but as the third and fourth 
relate either to subjects of a special nature, or to topics handled 
in a similar tone to that which prevails in the first volume, we 
do not propose to refer to them further. 

Thirty-eight years have passed since the first edition of the 
volume which we are considering was published; and subse- 
quent alterations and additions have not deprived it, in any 
material degree, of the character which was almost sure to be 
impressed upon a theological book written at that time. We 
wish to speck: with all possible respect of a man who has laboured 
so long and so usefully for his generation as Mr. Horne ; but we 
do not think that we are violating that rule in saying that, since 
his first appearance as an author, the whole controversy to w 
he addressed himself has—in the minds at least of the more 
thoughtful part of the community—shifted its ground to such 
an extent that both parties are entitled to claim at each other’s 
hands a very different treatment from that which they were 
accustomed to expect, and to afford, forty years ago. e will 
attempt to describe the nature of this change. 

A gentleman, who was some years since on a visit to a solicitor 
in a large country town, found in his friend’s library a pamphlet, 
published in the early part of this century, entitled, Trial of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, fishermen of Galilee, for 
Wilful and Corrupt Perjury. There were of course a judge, a 
jury, and counsel for the Crown and for the prisoners; and, as 
might have been expected, the proceedings terminated in a tri- 
umphant acquittal. The pamphlet was a striking example of the 
whole tone of the controversy upon the subject of the evidences 
of Christianity, which was carried on so vehemently during the 
latter part of the last, and the early part of the present century. 
Nothing can be more curious, in our day, than to remark 
the extreme narrowness of the conception which all but the 
highest minds seem to have had of the points at issue. What- 
ever they may have doubted, both parties appear to have agreed 
that there was a certain set of opinions wah. taken together, 
made up a definite system, called Christianity, which was 
contained in the Bible; but the one party affirmed, and the 
other denied, the possibility of answering certain &@ priort 
objections to its reception, and of adducing sufficient positive 
evidence in its favour to induce a belief in it. It is curious 
to see how instinctively the national mind looked upon the 
whole subject as a question for a jury. Paley’s Evidences is 
nothing more than the speech of an advocate affecting the tone 
of a judge, and the volume before us answers to the same 
description, except that it neither is, nor affects to be, im- 

rtial. It would be unjust to call it bigoted or intolerant, 

ut it has some of the characteristics of intolerance. It is 
like the writing of a lawyer determined to get all he possibly 


* An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Hol, 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Hartwell Horne, B.D. Tenth Edition. Revised, 
corrected, and brought down to the present time. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D., the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., and Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D. 4 vols. London: Longmans. 1856. 
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ean for his client. In the time at which Mr. Horne wrote, it 
was the Christian advocate’s duty to have an answer for any 
objection. There was the Christian side, and the Infidel side, 
and it was no more the business of a Christian writer to 
enter into, or to sympathize with the infidel’s difficulties, than it 
was the business of the Duke of Wellington to suggest to 
Massena or Soult improvements in the plan of their operations. 
The very first paragraph in Mr. Horne’s introduction says— 
“That there now is, and that for more than eighteen centuries 
there has existed in the world, a religion called the Curtstian, 
and that its professors... . appeal to certain books by them 
accounted sacred, as the basis on which their religion is founded, 
are facts which no one can controvert;” and his conception of 
his duty seems to have been, that he had to act as counsel for the 
Bible, not only answering all objections to its truth, but, even 
when an admission was made as to a general principle, object- 
ing as much as possible to its application to any particular fact. 

A most remarkable illustration of this is to be found in the rea- 
sonings about the Mosaie account of the creation and deluge. 

. 582-6 are occupied by arguments to prove that, consistently 
with the first chapter of Genesis, the earth may have existed for 
any number ofages. At p.586 there isa similar attempt to show 
that Genesis vil. 19 (‘* The waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth, and all the hijh hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered”) is consistent with a partial deluge. 
But at p. 588 there is a triumphant refutation of ** Count Borch, 
who, towards the close of the eighteenth century, attempted to 

rove Mount Etna to be 8000 years old by the different strata of 
aya discovered therein,” and the process terminates in the fol- 
lowing moral reflection :—“ Faith in a miracle rests upon testi- 
mony, but faith in their scheme must be founded on an extreme 
desire to prove a falsehood.” Surely Mr. Horne can never have 
heard the old bar joke. An action being brought for breaking 
the knees of a horse, lent by the plaintiff to the defendant, the 
latter pleads first that the tome was never lent—secondly, that 
his knees were never broken—thirdly, that they were broken when 
he was lent—and, fourthly, that they were not broken when he 
was returned. Mr. Horne’s argument is, first, that the Bible 
does not deny the antiquity of the earth, and, secondly, that 
Count Borch failed to prove it. ‘The whole tone in which 
various difficulties which have distressed the most sincere 
Christiaus are dealt with, puts the same thing in a clearer 
light. For example—the passages in which God is spoken of as 
putting “lying spirits” into the mouths of prophets have 
not unnaturally caused much perplexity. ‘‘God,” says Mr. 
Horne, “is charged by the opposers of divine revelation with 
being guilty of falsehood by inspiring prophets with false 
messages and by violating his promises. The grossness of such 
assertions is sufficiently disgusting, but it is the duty of a Chris- 
tian advocate fully to meet them and expose their falsehood.” 
In the same way, speaking of the tortures said to have been in- 
flicted by David on the Ammonites, Mr. Horne remarks :—‘* The 
cavils of the objectors in this, as in every other instance, are 
utterly unfounded.” It is well worthy of observation, that in 
this, as in some other instances, ‘‘the cavils of the objectors” 
are refuted by an assertion that the passage upon which the 
objection is founded is a mistranslation. No tenderness, however, 
is shown to the “objector” on this account. If he had remained 
satisfied with statements which, as they stand, confessedly impugn 
the truth and justice of God, the “Christian advocate” would have 
been perfectly satisfied, for they would have given him no trou- 
ble; but as soon as any one objects, not to the Bible, but toa 
misrepresentation of its meaning, his objections are rebuked 
as “ groundless,” “ gross,” and ‘ disgusting.” Almost the whole 
volume might be quoted in proof of its entirely one-sided 
character. At p. 442-6, we find an elaborate proof that 
unbelievers are “ more credulous” than Christians. At p. 31—32, 
we have an account of the opinions of various Deists, from 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury to Voltaire, which ascribes to men 
most of whom were possessed of considerable, some of pre- 
eminent, ability, opinions so wildly absurd and contradictory 
that no one out of Bedlam ever did or possibly could hold 
them. In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that any 
objection or demur to any doctrine which the writer considers 
necessary to Christianity is either referred to the natural depra- 
vity of the human heart or dismissed as a ‘‘ groundless cavil.’ 

Tt is obvious that this kind of criticism was adapted entirely 
to an age in which the energies of men were vlindowre from 
matters of speculation to the transaction of public affairs, and in 
which what was called infidelity was considered—not entirely 
without justice—as being only another name for political dis- 
affection. Indeed, it must never be forgotten that the shallow- 
ness and narrowness of the Christian advocacy of those days was 
only equalled by the shallowness and narrowness of the counsel 
on the other side. In the great ferment which followed the 
French Revolution, theological controversy was constantly de- 
graded into a kind of Old Bailey wrangle. The writers on the 
one side inferred forgery and priestcraft from any text in the 
Bible which bore the slightest appearance of inaccuracy, or 
which, by any possible mode of interpretation, seemed to be 
opposed to morality. The writers on the other side treated every 
one who saw a difficulty in the Bible as little better than a profli- 
gate blasphemer, and silenced every objection to their own espe- 
cial set of evidences of Christianity as a “ groundless cavil” or an 
infidel suggestion.” 
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In some quarters, this bad fashion still survives; and we 
regret to say that, in many instances, after a temporary lull, 
it is beginning to show symptoms of revival. Still it may 
be aflirmed, with some confidence, that the immense progress 
of knowledge of various kinds which has taken place duri 
the last forty years has produced a very different and an 
improved state of opinion upon the subject. It has long 
since become obvious to minds entitled to any kind of respect, 
that the proposition which seems to Mr. Moone the simple 
statement of an incontrovertible fact is really an assertion of 
the most complicated kind. To say “that there is a religion 
ealled the Christian” is something like saying that “there is 
such a thing as humanity or philosophy ;” and it is as impossi- 
ble to establish, by a single foes of proofs, the truth that men 
ought to be Christians, as it would be to prove in a similar man- 
ner that men ought to be humane. The meaning of the word 
“ Christianity” is so very indefinite that in all probability no two 
persons would define it in the same manner; and indeed it is 
not easy to assign any very specific meaning to a term which 
is intended to denote the aggregate opinions, feelings, and senti- 
ments of vast numbers of persons who have hardly a single 
opinion, feeling, or sentiment in common. Englishmen, French- 
men, Russians, Italians, and Abyssinians are all Christians. A 
member of the Church of England, a Quaker, a Unitarian, the 
Chinese rebels—all claim the Christian name ; and it is therefore 
impossible to prove or to disprove the truth of Christianity, as you 
would prove or disprove that a man stole a pocket-handkerchief 
at a given time and place. One might as well attempt to prove, 
by judicial process, the proposition that A B is a ane man. 

The recognition of this and similar truths has a most important 
bearing on the whole method of biblical criticism. It shows that 
the principal question relating to the Bible is not whether 
certain opinions about it are true or false, but what, in point 
of fact, are its claims and its characteristics—questions which 
must be answered by a fair application of the ordinary methods 
of criticism. No reasonable man in the present day would 
think of maintaining that the Bible is a forgery. The strongest 
opponents of the common opinions about it would admit that, as 
a matter of fact, it has exercised, and does still exercise, 
the strongest possible influence over the human race—that at 
any rate a great proportion of it was written by the authors 
usually supposed to have written it—and that the parts of which 
the authenticity is disputed were written bond fide, and not 
forged with sinister objects. On the other hand, those who hold 
in the strongest form the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible 
must feel that it cannot become them to shrink from the con- 
clusions to which a quiet examination of the volume may lead 
them—that the Bible itself is the best evidence of its own 
nature and contents—and that the object which they ought 
to keep in view is rather to ascertain how far their theories 
square with the fact, than to stigmatize all who reject them 
as infidels and blasphemers. It is surely more reverent to 
believe that the Bible stands upon a foundation quite indepen- 
dent of the private opinions of a particular man or set of men, 
than to believe that its power would at once be destroyed 
if certain opinions as to its nature and extent were to be shaken. 
It is the Bible which sustains the opinions, and not the opinions 
which sustain the Bible; and those who have the strongest sense 
of this truth will be the most candid, the most fearless, and the 
most charitable inquirers into the greatest phenomenon that ever 
engaged the attention of mankind. The Bible is a mine in which 
thousands of labourers may work, and which will not be exhausted 
for generations to come. No doubt their exertions will show 
that many—perhaps all—the opinions which have been framed 
upon the cakes are more or less false and incomplete; but it 
seems to us that nothing can be more grievously injurious to the 
best interests of mankind than to declare that no one shall work 
in the mine unless he is prepared, before he begins, to subscribe 
a declaration as to the thickness of the vein and the purity 
of the ore. Surely the question as to what the Bible is, de facto, 
takes precedence of the question as to what we may imagine 
and infer, on the strength of @ priori arguments, that it neces- 
sarily must be. 


REVOLUTION IN THE TWO SICILIES.* 


A WORK lately published in Paris gives us an page, 
of rapidly tracing the course of the revolutionary an 

counter-revolutionary movements which have taken place in 
Naples and Sicily from 1793 to the present time. Its author, 
Baron D’Hervey-Saint-Denys, is an absolutist and a fanatic, 
of the school of Ficquelmont, and the Uniwers, and the <As- 
semblée Nationale. Tie abhors England, abuses Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Neapolitan Letters, quotes as an authority M. Jules 
Gondon, rs | proves himself in oy | page to be one of those 
enemies of the human race who, in the forcible language of the 
Roman satirist, are “ keeping their hearts for the vultures” of 
the next revolution. His work, however, printed on good paper 
and in excellent type, gives a comaded narrative of events 
which are generally related in too fragmentary away. We shall 
take the liberty of putting our own colouring upon the facts 
which he lights up by the glare of his political sympathies. In 
this way he may be made useful—Fus est et ab hoste doceri. 


* Histoire de la Révolution dans les Deux-Siciles depuis 1793. Par Le 
Baron Léon D’Hervey-Saint-Denys. Paris: Amyot. 1856. 
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He begins his survey with July, 1793. On the first day of 
that ton an English frigate ran into the Bay of Naples. It 
was commanded by the “fils d’un ministre Anglican, qui s’appelait 
Horatio Nelson.” The first care of the commander was to 
present his despatches to our ambassador, Sir W. Hamilton; 
and his next, to seek an audience of the King, who pre- 
sented him to the Queen. The King was Ferdinand IV. 
(afterwards known as Ferdinand 1.), whom our author means 
to praise when he calls him, truly enough, “the incarnation of 
the character of his people.” The Queen was the infamous 
Marie Caroline Louise, the sister of Marie Antoinette. It was 
on this visit to Naples that Nelson first saw Lady Hamilton. 
Into the negotiations which preceded the peace of Campo-Formio, 
and the events which occurred after it, up to the 19th of May, 
1798, we need not enter. On that day, a treaty was concluded 
between the Courts of Vienna and Naples. The two Sovereigns, 
already closely allied by the ties of family, bound themselves by 
that instrument to assist each other in case of any hostile attempt 
against either of them—the Emperor engaging to keep 60,000 
men always ready in Northern Italy and the Tyrol—the King of 
Naples engaging to keep 30,000 men in that part of his dominions 
which lay nearest to Austria, and to send three or four 
frigates to cruise in the Adriatic. Now commenced a period of 
uncertainty. Naples was not at war with France, but the anti- 
revolutionary sympathies of her Court were gradually brin zing 
on a rupture. 
This year, Nelson reappeared upon the scene—now no longer 
a captain, but a vice-admiral. About the time of the signature 
of the treaty just mentioned, we find him writing to Sir 
Hamilton, to ask how far he may depend on the friendly dispo- 
sitions of the Neapolitan Court. When, however, on the 16th 
of June, the — of the English fleet was telegraphed to 
Naples from the heights of Ischia, Sir W. Hamilton was still 
unable to say what course the King was about to take. He 
hastened, however, to communicate to the English commander 
all he knew about the French fleet. It had been seen off Trapani, 
and it was supposed to be before Malta. Nelson continued his 
voyage towards the south, much chagrined at the lukewarmness 
of Naples. The fall of Malta struck terror into the Royalist 
party, and the French envoy, Garat, immediately made the most 
extraordinary demands. Some of these, including the surrender 
of the forts of Messina, were refused—one, which related to the 
liberation of some liberals confined in Neapolitan dungeons, was 
granted. Nelson, after a short and ineffectual cruise in the inner 
basin of the Mediterranean, sailed back to Syracuse—had his 
fleet there provided with necessaries, perhaps by the connivance 
of the Governor—and started again to fight the battle of the Nile. 
His reception at Naples, after his great victory, was most enthu- 
siastic. The French had damaged themselves, as usual, by 
poe | that they cared less for liberty than for their own 
aggrandizement. It is obvious from Garat’s letters that he 
dreaded a revolution in Italy, and only cared to diminish English 
influence. The Court of Naples now took courage, and before 
the end of the year, treaties had been concluded with Russia 
and England; and Mack, known then as a gallant officer, not 
as an incapable general, was appointed to the command of the 
Neapolitan army. The attitude of the French in Rome, and of 
the Roman Republican authorities, hastened hostilities, and 
Ferdinand ere long had crossed the frontier and established 
himself on the banks of the Tiber in his own Palazzo Far- 
nese. The French retreated to the northern outskirts of the 
Campagna, and a contest began on the old historic ground 
whose battles fill so much of the first decade of Livy. It 
was not of long duration. Mack’s dispositions wholly failed, 
and by the 11th of December Ferdinand had quitted the 
Farnese and was back again at Caserta. A council was 
presently held, and it was agreed to invoke in favour of 
royalty the passions of the mob, as well in the provinces 
as at Naples. The first effect of this infernal policy was the 
murder, by the “ defenders of order,” of an unhappy Austrian 
courier, who, having {ust arrived with despatches from Thugut, 
was mistaken for a Frenchman. Soon everything was in the 
hands of a maddened crowd. The King vapoured, and talked 
of a retreat into Calabria—the Queen wished to resist in the 
capital. The Ministers and the English Ambassador advised the 
authorities to make for Sicily—the mob vowed that they should 
ey in Naples. At Jast the advice of the Ministers prevailed, 
and the royal fugitives escaped on board Nelson’s fleet in the 
y, teaching the harbour by subterranean passages. They 
made Palermo with some difficulty, for it blew furiously; and 
one of the Jone princes died during the passage. In the mean 
time the nch advanced on Rome. The more educated 
nobles, who were all imbued with liberal opinions, intrigued 
against Mack. The army became demoralized, and an insur- 
rection which had begun in the Abruzzi spread into the Terra 
di Lavoro. A hideous rout of fanatics, led by their priests, with 
altar-cloths for flags, and full of zeal for Church, King, and 
, Seized the road to the north. Terrified by such allica, 
ack knew not where to turn. To gain time, he concluded an 
armistice with the French, which neither he nor they could 
expect would be ratified by their respective Governments, 
he insurrection of the peasants against the French continued, 
With frightful atrocities on both sides. An anti-monarchical 
revolt, which broke out at Naples, and placed the Prince 
of Moliterno at the head of the Government, only compli- 


cated matters. The royalist mob next rose against Moliterno, 
and he on his part betrayed them to the French. A des- 
perate combat raged in the streets of the city for three days. 

At last resistance ceased—partly put down by force, partly 
a promise which the French commander gave, that the precious 
blood of St. Januarius should be respected. The Parthenopean 
Republic was now proclaimed, and the whole country divided into 
eleven districts. Whe French republican calendar was intro- 
duced, with a pedantic disregard of the requirements of time and 
place, amidst a population of frantic fanatics—the most bigoted 
Catholics in Italy. These and numberless other blunders helped 
the usual licence and brutality of the French soldiery, and enraged 
the population of the outlying provinces. Meantime, the Court 
was at Palermo—the King and Queen anxious, and looking wist- 
fully into the future—Nelson and his officers dancing with 
Hamilton and the Sieilian beauties on board the English fleet or 
in the palaces of the Marina. Cardinal Ruffo, a man of ability, 
who had been Minister of Finance to the Po and who, him- 
self a Calabrian, possessed, in addition to considerable powers of 
organization, a thorough knowledge of his superstitious country- 
men—now proposed to the King to land on the Calabrian coast 
and to raise a second Vendean insurrection. The Queen took 
his part most warmly. In the end of January, 1799, he had his 
wish. His own family assisted him. Grey-haired soldiers out of 
employment, young enthusiasts training for the priesthood, and 
brigands from the Apennines, flocked to his standard, on which 
was emblazoned, on one side the arms of royalty, and on the 
other the cross, with the legend, In hoe signo vinces. Preaching in 
the open air, burning trees of liberty, and expelling the republican 
authorities, Ruffo advanced upon Naples. Championnet, the 
French commander, at first treated the matier lightly. As the 
Cardinal approached, however, he became alarmed, and sent troops 
to meet the enemy, though without obtaining any great success. 
Presently he made way for Macdonald, who was himself soon 
ordered to evacuate Naples and to march towards the North. The 
Provisional Government of the capital next issued a proclamation 
announcing that the country was freed from foreign influence. 
The Royalists were in their turn persecuted; and it was with no 
little joy that Cardinal Ruffo’s sister received from him a note, on 
which were the words, used as a sort of secret signal in their 
family, Malaga e sempre Malaga, by which he meant to say, 
‘ All will soon be well.” The Provisional Government sent out 
troops to oppose his advance. Some of them deserted—some fled; 
and the wild Calabrians, reinforced by a Turkish and Russian con- 
tingent, came nearer and nearer. An accident obliged Cardinal 
Ruffo to assault the city before he had intended to do so, and his 
attack was successful. Horrors of allsorts followed. The lazza- 
roni, under the pretence of defending the holy Catholic faith, 
equalled or surpassed the atrocities of the Jacobins at Avignon or 
Chinen. Scarcely had the capitulation been signed which restored 
to the King the forts of Naples, when Nelson appeared in the 
bay, and protested against it. We may pass over the circum- 
stances which followed—so disgraceful to that great man and to 
the wicked Queen. The King’s Government was now restored, 
and a court was constituted to try political offenders—a sort of 
“Council of Blood,” of which our author observes, “‘ Sans doute 
la restauration fut accompagnée de quelques sévérités.” 

The events which occurred in Naples between the return of 
the royal family and their second flight, under English protec- 
tion, to Sicily, do not fall within the scope of our author's trea- 
tise; and, over the English occupation of the island, and the 
Constitution of 1812, he passes very hurriedly. Sicily, we may 
remind our readers, had a Constitution which rivalled in an- 
tiquity those of Hungary and England. In 1810, the Sicilian 
Parliament was convoked, and certain patriotic barons protested 
against a tax which the King had imposed without its sane- 
tion. They were arbitrarily imprisoned; and it was not till 
Lord William Bentinck had threatened to ship, first the King 
and Queen, and next the Crown Prince, for London, that the 
Court agreed to listen toreason. The Parliament was remodelled 
—feudal privileges and heritable jurisdictions were given up— 
and Sicily, blessed with wise institutions, and enriched by being 
made the centre of Mediterranean trade, seemed about to enj 

rosperity such as she had never seen. But the difficulties ine- 

ent to working a new system, the pamaeee of the Court, and 
the violence of the democrats, blighted these fair pects. 
The set of the current of trade was altered by the Peace, and 
English policy was changed. Lord Castlereagh left Sicily to its 
fate, in spite of the indignant and honourable protest of the 
Whigs; and in 1816 Ferdinand undid, and more than undid, all 
the good work of Lord William Bentinck. For four years he 
misgoverned his dominions in peace. On the 2nd of July, 1820, 
however, an insurrection broke out in Naples, and was rapidly 
followed by one at Palermo, which occurred on the festival of 
St. Rosalia. ‘‘ Long live the Constitution,” was the cry in Naples 
—* Long live Independence,” in Sicily. At Naples, the royal 
family dissimulated, and a Constitution was granted on the 
Spanish model. The Crown Prince pretended to put himeelf 
at the head of the Liberals, while the King invoked Austrian 
assistance. The Austrians advanced, the Neapolitan army lost 
courage, and all was soon in its ancient state. At Palermo, the 
march of circumstances had been still more rapid. As in 1848 
the Hungarian Diet sent troops to put down the Lombards, 
80 in 1820 the Neapolitan Chambers sent troops to put down the 
Sicilians. England interfered to secure for Sicily the small rem- 
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nant of privileges left to her in 1816, but without effect. The King 
reigned on with Vee victis for his motto; and his son and suc- 
cessor lived out his brief period of sovereignty undisturbed. 
No commotions of much importance occurred till the revolution 
of 1847 broke out. The Constitution of 1812 was demanded, 
and Ferdinand II., preferring, as usual, to dissemble, yielded 
to the storm. The events of February, 1848, widened the 
breach between the Sicilians and their King, and ere long they 
declared themselves independent. In the meantime, a Con- 
stitution had been plore | in Naples. A naturai distrust had 
separated the King and the Chambers, and an ill-considered 
revolt broke out on the 15th of May. It was suppressed 
by the help of the troops and of the lazzaroni, who committed, 
in their triumph, every species of excess. The King had now 
leisure to turn his arms against Sicily. On the 7th of September, 
1848, Messina fell, after a gallant resistance. An armistice fol- 
lowed; and it was not till after some months had passed, that 
Taormina and Catania were taken. On the 15th of May, 1849, 
Filangieri, Duke of Satriani, entered Palermo, and all resistance 
ceased. An unimportant rising in Calabria, which had been 
brought about by some of the deputies of the dissolved Chambers, 
had been put down the year before. Early in 1849, the King, 
finding himself strong enough, suspended the Constitution. 
How he has acted since, all men know too well. 

The state of affairs at the present moment may be summed up 
in a few words. In Naples, all except the basest of the popu- 
lace and those who dread a revolution as dangerous to their 
personal safety, abhor the King and his Government; but no 

arty is strong enough to give a definite direction to a rising. 

he old Constitutionalists, who would keep the present family 
on the throne, and who would not interfere with the rest of 
Italy, dread those who wish to see Naples part of a Federal Ita- 
lian State, like the Germanic body. They, in their turn, dislike 
those who wish to see all Italy united under the House of 
Savoy. ‘The Republicans profoundly distrust all the three other 
sections of the Liberals, although they would be willing, if we 
may judge from Mazzini’s recent letters in the Italia e Popolo, 
to co-operate for a time with the last-named party. In Sicil 
confusion is made worse confounded by the strong dislike whic 
is cherished by a numerous body of the people for the Nea- 
politan name. “If the French would take us,” said a Sicilian a 
few years ago, “if the Dutch would take us, if the English 
would take us, if the Americans would take us—if anybody would 
take us, we should only be too happy to be taken.” 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


J] HEN Rowe, coming after the panegyrics of Jonson and 
Milton, and the criticisms of Dryden, made the first collec- 
tion of materials for a life of Shakspeare, he prefaced his modest, 
but valuable essay, with this remarkable apology :—‘‘ Though 
the works of Shakspeare may seem to many not to want a com- 
ment, yet I fancy some little account of the man himself may 
not be thought improper to go along with them.” He was evi- 
dently of opinion that the plays did not stand in need of any 
emendations, and that a brief notice of the poet, picked up from 
loose traditions, was about as much as the public would care to 
have concerning ‘the man himself.” Somewhat less than a 
hundred and fifty years hare elapsed since the publication of 
Rowe's edition. Gradually, at deliberate intervals of from ten 
to fifteen years, followed the editions by Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, Reed, and Malone, 
coming down to the end of the century. Had it been permitted 
to the excellent “ Mr. Rowe,” to glance prophetically over the 
field of illustration thus traversed within a hundred years from 
the date of his primitive researches, we can imagine his amaze- 
ment; but who can conjecture what his emotions would have 
been could he have extended his vision to the present day? The 
worthies we haye enumerated may be regarded merely as the 
early settlers in the new world discovered by Shakspeare. The 
real work of colonization—ploughing, clearing, embellishing, 
levelling, draining, and, above all, boring—belongs to our own 
time. Marvellous as were the infinitesimal labours of Theobald, 
Steevens, and Malone, they sink into insignificance before the 
accumulations of Collier, Knight, Halliwell, Singer, and the 
legions of annotators that have sprung up within the last 
twenty years. The quiet reverence with Sich Rowe approaches 
his subject contrasts strikingly with the easy pore > rin of 
some of his successors; and a literary homily might be drawn 
from a comparison between his simple narrative and those 
elaborate biographies which, with all their assumption of dis- 
coveries, have really added little to its seanty contents. Look- 
ing back upon the rout of commentators who have thrown up 
such volumes of dust, it is no slight praise to say of the last of 
them, whose book is now before us, that he has struck out a 
path which none of his predecessors pursued exactly in the 
same way. 

Selecting for experiment the play of Julius Cesar, on account 
of the accuracy of its text, Mr. Craik proposes to annotate it 
philologically, and, by exhausting the inquiry into the language 
of this one drama, to lay the foundation for extending the inves- 
tigation into the rest. The design is not, of course, a novelty. 

* The English of Shakspeare, Illustrated in a Philological Commentary 


e a Julius Cesar. By George L. Craik. London: Chapman and 
au. 


It has been kept in view, more or less, by previous critics, 
especially by Nares, whom Mr. Craik does not seem to distin. 
guish, in this respect, from the crowd of general commentators ; 
but Mr. Craik’s essay is the first in which the language of a play 
of Shakspeare’s, philologically considered, has been made 
the object of separate and exclusive examination. Other 
matters are incidentally touched upon; and under, the head of 
Prolegomena, we have biographical and bibliographical outlines 
which might have been advantageously omitted, partly because 
they are superfluous, but chiefly because they are too imperfect 
to be of any value to readers who require such information. The 
passages, however, which relate to Shakspeare’s versification are 
valuable and pertinent. 

One of the peculiarities of the existing text to which Mr. 
Craik draws attention, is the frequent occurrence of imperfect 
lines, similar in structure to the following in Measure for Mea- 
sure:— 

Than the soft myrtle: But man, proud man. 

Here we have a truncated line of nine syllables—the deficiency 
occurring, not at the beginning or the end, where it might be 
reconciled to the rhythm on harmonic principles, but in the 
middle. Mr. Craik supposes that in all such cases the text must 
be corrupt. We think so too. The ordinary regularity of 
Shakspeare’s versification prohibits us from regarding instances 
of this kind as metrical experiments, or even as unconscious 
aberrations. Mr. Craik says that Coleridge entertained a notion 
that in these instances the place of the omitted syllable might be 
adroitly filled up by a pause in the reading. We suspect he is 
in error. Coleridge’s theory of pauses never appeared to us to 
provide for the omission of an essential accented syllable. The 
employment of a weak syllable, or of one upon which there 
is really no accent at all, to fill the tenth place, is frequent in 
English verse, both blank andrhymed. The large class of words 
terminating in ing, y, ment, ness, &c., and such monosyllabic 
words as his, her, and, if, in, &e., come within this description. 
Mr. Craik notes some peculiarities in Shakspeare’s use of these 
feeble or unaccented syllables which, we believe, have not been 
observed before :— 

It will be found upon an examination of his plays that there are some of 
them in which it occurs very rarely, or perhaps scarcely at all, and others in 
which it is abundant. It was certainly a habit of writing which grew upon 
him after he once gave in to it. Among the plays in which there is little or 
none of it, are some of those known to be among his earliest ; and some that 
were undoubtedly the product of the latest period of his life are among those 
that have the most of it. 

This is curious and suggestive ; and the result to which it 
leads is important. “In some of the plays,” says Mr. Craik, 
“at least the prosody of many of the verses constructed upon 
the principle under consideration has been misconceived by 
every editor, including the most recent.” After quoting many 
lines from Coriolanus (a play full of such examples) in which the 
versification is given correctly on this principle in the first folio 
edition, and other lines which subsequent editors re-constructed 
where they found the first folio wrong—clearly showing that they 
understood the principle—Mr. Craik collects some astonishing 
instances from the same play, in which the modern editions 
exhibit manifest and gross misconceptions of the versification. 
Take the following samples :— 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, 

And—By deed-achieving honour duly named. (II. 1.) 

I have seen the dumb men throng to see him, 

And—The blind to hear him speak: matrons flung gloves. (IT. 1.) 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; 

And—tTake to you, as your predecessors have. (II. 2.) 

Would think upon you for your voices, 

And—Translate his malice towards you into love. (II. 3.) 
“Tn all instances,” adds Mr. Craik, “‘ the words which I have 
separated from those that follow them by a dash belong to the 

receding line; and, nearly every time that the first of the two 

ines is thus put out of joint, the rhythm of both is ruined.” It 
seems incredible that such palpable errors should be perpetuated 
in a text upon which so much critical revision has been bestowed ; 
but a close examination of the modern editions will show that in 
this respect the successors of Steevens have made but little 
advance upon his blunders and empiricism. We shall see what 
Mr. Dyce will make of this delicate business of versification. 

Turning to the philological commentary, which differs in no 
particular from any other annotations, except that it is limited 
in its range, and is printed before the play, instead of after it, or 
in foot-notes—so that the volume must be read backwards like a 
witch’s find much interesting and some debateable 
matter, with a larger sprinkling of absolutely useless and supere- 
rogatory explanations , we should have expected from so judi- 
cious a critic. Is it necessary to inform the readers of this book, 
who must be presumed to know something about English, 
that * What trade art thou?” is equivalent to “‘ What trades- 
man art thou?” that “a proper man” is “a man as he should be,” 
and a “true man” an “ honest man”—that “ many a time and 
oft” may be held to be equivalent to “ many and many a time”— 
and that “from the purpose” means “ away from the purpose ?” 
Nor does it seem very important to advertise such expla- 
nations as these—that “a civil strife in Heaven” means “a strife 
in which one part of Heaven wars with another ;” that to “ pass 
the streets” (employed by Shakspeare in the sense of passing 
through the streets) would mean in modern English to “ abstain 
from walking along” the streets—an explanation which, we sub- 
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mit, it is by no means imperative upon us to accept, since the 
phrase is elliptical, and may be taken to mean either to “pass 
through,” to “ pass along,” or to “ pass by.” Again, was it re- 
uisite to tell us that “as his kind” means “like his species’ — 
that “plucked about their ears” means “ pulled down about 
their ears”—or that ‘‘ swayed from the point” means borne away 
from the point? But commonplaces and trivialities like these, 
occupy, we are happy to say, an inconsiderable space in compa- 
rison with the excellent, and in many instances recondite, matter 
with which Mr. Craik illustrates the text of his author. His 
little treatise—for it fairly lays claim to be regarded as a minia- 
ture treatise—on the word “ its,” may be referred to as an ex- 
ample of the wide range of ee comprehended in some of 
his notes. The passage is too long for extract, but we may make 
its value apparent by a glance at its contents. The phrase under 
consideration occurs in Cassius’ description of Casar, when he 
was ill of a fever in Spain— 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre. 

Upon this Mr. Craik observes— 

There is no personification here. His was formerly neuter as well as mas- 
culine, or the genitive of It as well as of He; and his lustre, meaning the 
lustre of the eye, is the same form of expression that we have in the familiar 
texts—*“ The fruit-tree ielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself” 
(Gen, i. 11); “Zé shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel” 
(Gen. iii. 15); “If the salt have lost his savour” (Matt. v. 13, and Luke xiv. 
34); “If the salt have lost his saltness (Mark ix. 50); and others. The word 
Its does not occur in the authorized translation of the Bible; its place is 
always supplied either by His or by Thereof. 

Its occurs frequently in Shakspeare; and there are cases— 
ex. gr., the Winter's Tale, ii. 3, and iii. 2—in which the original 
text has it. These have been changed by the modern editors 
into its, under the supposition that the original was a misprint ; 
but Mr. Craik, who cites several instances of its use, thinks that 
the text is right, and that the editors are wrong :— 

Long before its was generally received, we have it self commonly printed 

in two words, evidently under the impression that i¢ was a possessive, of the 
same syntactical force with the pronouns in my self, your self, her self. And 
even now we do not write itsself. 
Mr. Trench doubts whether Milton has admitted its into Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Craik, however, cites two instances (i. 254, and iv. 
813); but it is certain that Milton employed it rarely, nor are 
we aware that he ever employed i¢ as a possessive. 

Upon the phrase “I am beholden to you,” we have an inte- 
resting note, of which we can give only the opening :— 

The complete disappearance from the modern form of the English language 
of the verbal prefix ge is a remarkable fact, and one which has not attracted 
the notice which it deserves. This augment may be said to have been the 
favourite and most distinguishing peculiarity of the language in what is 
called the Anglo-Saxon period. In the inflection of the verb it was not 
merely, as in modern German, the sign of the past participle passive, but 
might be prefixed to any other part; and the words of all kinds which 
commenced with it, and in which it was not inflexional, amounted to several 
thousands. 

Many centuries have elapsed since the prefix ye vanished from 
our language. It is not found in Chaucer, nor even in Robert le 
Brunne, who flourished in the thirteenth century. Instead, 
however, of being dismissed, without having anything substituted 
in its place, Mr. Craik thinks that it still exists, both in its 
inflexional and non-inflexional character, under the disguise 
of be— 

Many of our words beginning with be cannot be otherwise accounted for. 
Our modern beloved, for example, is undoubtedly the Anglo-Saxon gelufed. 
Another remarkable instance is that of the familiar word belief or believe. 

Anglo-Saxon has no such verb as belyfan—its form for our believe is 
elyfan (the same with the modern German glauben). Again, to become (at 
east in the sense of to suit) is the Saxon geeweman—there is no becweman. 
er 4 is there any belang or belong; our modern belong is from the Saxon 

gelang. 

Hence Mr. Craik concludes that the word beholden is a form of 
the Saxon gehvalden, the past participle passive of healden, to 
hold—whence its meaning of held, bound, obliged. 

Tn his mode of presenting the text of Julius Cesar, Mr. Craik 
has numbered the speeches, for the sake of facilitating the refe- 
rences to the passages alluded to in the commentary. We should 

sorry to see this practice adopted by other editors. We may 
readily admit its mechanical advantages in relation to the purpose 
for which it is here introduced ; for the reader can more easily 

d a particular expression in a speech of some five or ten, or 
twenty lines, than in an entire scene. But the appearance of these 
marginal figures is a grievous obstruction to enjoyment, and, by 
reducing the play, as it were, to its constituent parts, operates 
upon the imagination very much like the death’s-head at the 
banquet. Of another feature in the text we entirely approve. 

he apostrophe is everywhere dispensed with in words ending 
with ed, when the vowel is silent. Thus Joved is printed loved, 
instead of Jov'd. There is no conceivable reason why words 
should not always be printed in full, the departure from the 
ordinary pronunciation alone bein loved, when 
both syllables are pronounced. In dismissing the apostrophe, 


r. Craik has followed the example of the Annotated Edition of 


the Poets ; and it would have been better if he had also followed 
It in marking the final —_ when the verse requires it to be 
sounded. It is curious that, with such accuracy on most points 


concerning the structure of words and collocation of sentences, 

~ > mae ante print the plurals of the letters of the alphabet 
ey formed a possessive case—thus, 0’s, e’s. 

gular that he should fa 


; It is also sin- 
all into such slipshod inversions as “ can 


only be explained on the supposition,” when he really means 
“can be explained only on the supposition”—and that he should 
constantly employ in a wholly wrong sense the phrase “as well 
as’’—using it, according to its vulgar acceptation, as a substitute 
for “also.” Errors, or lapses, of this nature might be passed 
over in books making no pretensions to literary purity ; but they 
— importance when they are committed by a writer on 
phi 


ology. 


RIO ON CHRISTIAN ART#* 


RIO is a veteran in the literature of art, for his first 
« volume was published so far back as 1836. He has also 
some decided claims on our respect, as having been one of the 
earliest protesters against the prevailing Naturalism of Art, and 
as having contributed not a little towards the progress of that 
reactionary movement of which pre-Raffaellitism is the extreme 
development. In this crusade i was ably abetted by M. de 
Montalembert, whose lively Fragments, written at intervals from 
1833 to 1838, appeared in the succeeding year in a collected 
form, under the expressive title Du Vandalisme et du Catho- 
licisme dans 1 Art. Both these writers may be thought to have 
carried their principle too far; but it will scarcely be denied 
that it was high time, in the then condition of art, for some 
stand to be made in behalf of its spiritual element against the 
debased traditions of the academies. And our thanks are 
certainly due to all those who proved to us that the aim and 
sentiment of art, especially of Christian art, are of at least 
equal importance with excellence of technical design or mani- 
pulative skill. Our own times have witnessed a very extra- 
ordinary revival, which has by no means reached its culminating 
oint ; and the general prospects of art, in its various branches, 
bows seldom looked more hopeful. In our own country, archi- 
tecture—the first of arts in importance as well as in order—has 
already attained a high pitch of perfection. If the revival of 
ainting among us has been less gradual, less thorough, and lesa 
ree from extravagance, we may perhaps find a sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact in the absence of that watchful and independent 
criticism, and of that intelligent and educated public, which the 
activity of our numerous Architectural Societies has provided. 
Sculpture alone has shown as yet but few symptoms of a satis- 
factory rehabilitation ; and all that has transpired of the manage- 
ment of the Wellington Memorial seems most discouraging to 
the hope that English artists will derive much benefit from this 
misused opportunity. 

M. Rio's former volume, though it appeared under the 
imposing title, De la Poésie Chrétienne, dans son principe, 
dans sa matiére, et dans ses formes, was merely a sketch 
of the early history of one particular form of art—viz., 
painting. ‘This title is wholly dropped in the volume before 
us; and we conclude that our author has wisely aban- 
doned his original intention of making his work co-extensive 
with the whole range of Christian Poesy. In this change of 
plan_he has been undoubtedly well-advised ; for the term Poesy 
is wide enough, we imagine, to include every -possible form 
under which the imaginative faculties can be exercised. Few 
men are competent to discuss such a subject as a whole; and 
Aristotle himself, though his definition comprehends many other 
forms of art, confines himself in his De Poetica to the single 
branch of metrical composition. M. Rio has neither sufficient 
breadth of view nor soundness of judgment to qualify him for 
the more ambitious task ; but, in his own department, his pains- 
taking enthusiasm makes him a pleasant and generally trust- 
worthy guide in illustrating the succession and the leadin 
characteristics of the schools of painting of North Italy. e 
have reason to complain, indeed, that the lapse of twenty years 
does not seem to have widened his sympathies or his experience. 
He is just where he was in 1836; and in art, as in morals, not to 
advance is to fall behind. There has been much to learn in the last 
quarter of a century ; and a critic in these days may thoroughly 
love and appreciate the mystic inspirations of the Umbrian 
painters, or of Fra Angelico, without being insensible to the diffe- 
rent merits of the more Naturalistic schools. Again, to imply or to 
assume that pure Christian design cannot flourish, save in con- 
nexion with an ultramontane form of Roman Catholicism, argues 
something very like a wilful blindness as to the present condi- 
tion and prospects of art in England and inGermany. Guarding 
ourselves, therefore, from being supposed to share M. Rio’s 
somewhat narrow prejudices, we may proceed to give our readers 
some account of the contents of his present volume. 

The first chapter discusses the school of Milan both before and 
after the time of Leonardo da Vinci; and the life of that extra- 
ordinary artist is given in much detail, and with frequent 
references to documentary authorities. The biography of so great 
a man cannot fail to be of surpassing interest, let it be treated 
how it may. We confess, however, that we miss in M. Rio’s nar- 
rative the liveliness and piquancy of Vasari, and are surprised that 
the discovery of more new facts has not rewarded his industry. 
No one who is at all acquainted with the style of Leonardo 
would expect to find him classed among anti-naturalistic painters. 
Yet M. Rio, not without great inconsistency, is anxious to claim 
him for that school. He tries accordingly to dispose of the facts 
that Leonardo painted more than once the subject of Leda, and 


* De L’Art Chrétien. Par A. F. Rio. ‘Tome Deuxiéme. Paris: 
Ambroise Bray. 
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Leonardo was the last 
man in the world to be charged with a lack of honest inde- 
pendence. The truth is, that this great artist treated such 
subjects—when he painted them at all—with such dignity and 
propriety that he needs no apelogy for choosing them. It 
is not the nude that is to be proscribed in art, but the unworthy 
treatment of the nude. Francesco Francia himself painted a 
“Judgment of Paris ;” and none even of our modern purists 
have yet ventured to exclaim against his St. Sebastian in our 
National Gallery. It is unphilosophical in the extreme to 
imagine that Christian art can go back to the early days of pure 
feeling and bad drawing, or that it can ignore the technical 
developments of Raflaelle and Michael Angelo. The high art of 
our days ought to have as its own every merit of the naturalists, 
while it avoids all their faults. 

The famous Cena of Leonardo ought, by rights, to have pre- 
sented a serious difficulty to M. Rio’s narrow theory of art. It 
is a thoroughly naturalistic picture, representing an actual scene 
in an historical manner, and entirely disregarding the mystical or 
esoteric aspect of that memorable Last Supper. This, too, was 
obviously the right treatment for the particular situation in 
which it was painted—the refeetory of Sta Maria delle Grazie. 
Nor can any one doubt that it is this very naturalistic character 
which has made this great picture so universal a favourite among 
many religionists who would have no kind of sympathy with 
that mystical treatment of the same event with which Overbeck 
has familiarized us. Did we not know to what lengths men are 
driven in support of a theory, we should have thought it in- 
eredible that any one would have claimed for this picture (as M. 
Rio does, p. 114), a sort of prophetic instinct as being a timely 
protest against low views of the sacrament. Most thoughtful 
men will arrive, we believe, at a directly opposite conclusion. It 
was the thorough naturalism of the Cena which attracted Goethe’s 
special admiration ; and the arguments which M. Rio opposes to 
the dictum of that high authority seem to us unusually feeble 
andineonclusive. Our author's inconsistency is the more remark- 
able, because in more than one place he is compelled to avow 
that “ with all his genius, Leonardo could never attain to the 
ascetic ideal realized by Christian painting,” (pp. 148, 163). In 
M. Rio’s general conclusion, however, we can heartily agree. 
We entirely concur with him in recognising the high-toned 
purity and refinement of feeling of the Milanese artists, and in 
granting that the followers of Leonardo held out more manfully 
than the disciples of the Roman school against the debasements of 
the later Renaissance. 

The remarkable musical attainments of Leonardo da Vinci— 
in which respect he may be compared to our own Gainsborough 
—are duly x sell fe by his new biographer, who rather fanci- 
fully connects with them the marked improvements in chiavo- 
oscuro, “the musical element of painting,” which are eredited to 
the Milanese master. He is more happy, perhaps, in tracing to 
Leonardo’s original devotion to sculpture, as the pupil of Ver- 
rocchio, the “statuesque” character of his ordonnance and method 
of design in the sister art of painting, with which his name is 
more commonly associated. This view, though nowhere so 
carefully worked out as it deserved to be, is alluded to in several 
places in the memoir. 

The accredited works of Da Vinci himself are not very common. 
The picture in our National Gallery, long attributed to him, is 
now generally ascribed to Luini, his pupil; and the famous 
“St. Anne,” in the Louvre, is supposed, by Dr. Waagen and 
others, to he only a copy of an original at Munich by another 
pupil, Salaino. There are some fine specimens, however, buried 
in the private galleries in England, with which we hope to make 
acquaintance in the approaching Exhibition of Art-Treasures. 
Tt will be a disappointment to many, if the three ‘‘ Holy Families” 
by Leonardo, in the possession of Lord Northwick, Mr. Bromley 
of Wootton, and Lord Ashburton respectively, are not reunited 
at Manchester for comparison and study. As to the rival claims 
of Lord Suffolk’s “Vitrge aux Rochers,” and that in the Louvre, 
M. Rio decides in favour of the latter. But this verdict, in the 
absence of stronger reasons than any which he has given, may 
—- be attributed to feelings of patriotism. M. Rio has 

een for many years, we believe, a resident in England ; but his 
nationality is still so strong that in one place (p. 131) he seems 
disposed to reckon Van Eyck and Memmling as compatriots, by 
virtue of their belonging to “the France of Charlemagne—that 
is to say, the country between the Rhine and the three seas.” 
And he Tones no opportunity of extenuating the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French soldiery in the Italian wars of the first 
half of the sixteenth century, while no language is strong enough 
for his abhorrence of the outrages of the German and (as he 
takes care to add) Lutheran mercenaries of Charles V. We 
doubt whether there is any historical evidence of such a dis- 
tinction. The most cruel of all, according to Sismondi, were the 
orthodox Spaniards, or even the Italians themselves, when they 
happened to have the upper hand. 

I 1e school of Milan Sher Leonardo, and the schools of Lodi, 
Bergamo, Cremona, and Ferrara, form the subjects of the re- 
maining chapters of the present volume. It is surely too 
minute a classification to dignify with the name of a school the 
studio of a single artist and his pupils; and M. Rio himself feels 


absurd to assume as a universal rule that any body of men, and 
of artists especially, will uniformly retain the impress of the pap. 
ticular school in which they first studied. A thousand influences— 
social, moral, and physical—act upon a man’s mind and chatae. 
ter; and the final result must frequently contradict all expee. 
tation. The most elaborate classification of schools and artists 
of this sort which we have ever seen is to be found in the Chris. 
tian Art of a very accomplished English author, the present 
Lord Lindsay. But the compilation is far more ingenious thai 
convincing. It is not yuulile to map out the historical succes. 
sions and logical relations of all known schools of painting, in 
the same perspicuous way as the schoolboy depicts the rami. 
fication of every tense of the verb from its root, in the gram. 
matical exercise familiarly called a ‘ Greek Tree.” 

Accepting, however, under protest, M. Rio’s division by 
schools, we may mention that he especially commends 
gognone, who spent so much of his life in the Certosa of Pavia, 
as the most legitimate inheritor of the best traditions of Leonardo, 
He gives sketches also of Melzi, Salaino, Oggione, Luini, and 
Beltraffio; to the last of whom we doubt, when we remember 
his fine picture in the Louvre, whether suflicient praise has been 
given. In the history of Cesare da Sesto, we have the rare 
instance of an artist returning, after once leaving them, to the 
more pure and severe traditions of his first manner. In the 
chapter about Bergamo, our interest wholly leaves the painter, 
Lorenzo Lotto, and attaches itself to his patron—the chivalrous 
Bartolomeo Coleone, that best and greatest of condottieri, 
whose equestrian statue by Verrocchio, in the piazza of S88, 
Giovanni e Paolo, is so familiar to the traveller in Venice. This 
hero affords to M. Rio one of the few occasions on which he rises 
above the general level of his style. There is some eloquence also 
in his account of the extraordinary vicissitudes of the lives of the 


.Pallavicini, and again in his denunciation of the infamous Este 


family of Ferrara. But, generally speaking, it is difficult to 
imagine how subjects so fascinating in their interest as the lives 
of painters in those stirring times, can have been treated in so 
unimpassioned a manner, 

Moretto, of Brescia, and Martino Piazza, of Lodi, are admitted 
by M. Rio into the highest rank of Christian painters, though 
their names are not widely known. He does not succeed in invest- 
ing the school of Cremona with any special interest ; and we are 
somewhat disappointed with his account of thatof Ferrara. The 
brothers Cotignola, who were pupils of Francia, and whom 
Lanzi accordingly numbers among the Bolognese school, are 
reckoned by M. Rio among the Ferrarese followers of Lorenzo 
Costa. We learn, for the first time, from his pages, that Mr. 
Bromley's curious collection in Staffordshire possesses a speci- 
men of one of these rare artists. With the life of Garofalo—a 
very touching one, and very feelingly told—M. Rio’s eighteenth 
chapter and second volume somewhat abruptly conclude. We 
may express a hope that before long we may meet him in a further 
continuation of his work; for, at his present rate of progress, 
we have still less hope of seeing the completion of this treatise 
than we have of arriving at the end of Mr. Macaulay’s History. 


AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST’S SPORTING TOUR.* 


(r= cousins beyond the western ocean have doubtless in 
herited, among the home-stock of Anglo-Saxon proverbs, the 
saying that “ good wine needs no bush.” It is one of which we 
are reminded by the preface to the volumes now before us, in 
which the writer hawks, with somewhat offensive prominency, 
two letters complimentary to his work—one signed ‘ Washing: 
ton Irving,” and another bearing the name of ‘* Edward Everett,” 
whose words are fewer, and whose praise is more faint. We 
do not dispute the genuineness of these documents—we only 
object, on a literary principle, to this form of the puff introductory. 
If a book is worthy of such commendation, then such commends 
tion is unworthy of it. There is, to the vast audience-chambet 
of the public mind, no ante-room in which these ambassadors of 
American literature need receive and visé an author's sheets with 
their imprimatur. Let him come in shooting-jacket and jack 
boots, as he appears in his own frontispiece, “ trying his luck, 

and we will test him on his own merits. 

The book before us is the rambling fishing tour of a mai 
from the Northern States, who sets off to prowl in quest 
salmon and scenery throughout the Union, and some parts of 
Canada, making notes as he goes, from which he works ™p 
at his leisure articles for home consumption in the columss 
of the various journals which feed the public mind in New 
England. The quality of the book would lead one to conjee 
ture that its origin was ephemeral, though, from its republic 
tion in a completed form, the author seems to aspire after® 
further stage of literary existence. It is, on the whole, not 
unworthy of this after-life in boards, though the largely 


* Adventures in the Wilds of the United States and British Americas 
Provinces. By Charles Sanman. Philadelphia. 
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diluted style of “Our own Correspondent” would certainly 
bear condensation. It appears to have been, as the author 
states in the preface with which we have just been quarrel- 
ling, written “* from impulse ;” but it is now summed up and 
sent out in as cold blood as ever ran in a critic’s veins. “It 
js not manly,” he further pleads, “ always to condemn the follies 
of youth.” This, of course, is true where the follies are another's ; 
but, as there are some in this world who endure with great equa- 
nimity their neighbour’s misfortunes, so there are those who are 
tenderly merciful towards their own peccadilloes. Our author is 
one of these. He first sows his wild oats, then reaps them, 
and hands about the sample with friendly freedom, “ in the hope 
of securing the approbation of those only whose hearts beat in 
sympathy with his own.” We give a single extract as a 
specimen of the cheap decoration which maturer reflection 
ought to have led him to retrench. He is in the interior of a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis—merely, however, 
as a spectator. “In the centre of the mystic throne hangs 
the lonely lamp, which seemed to be endowed with a think- 
ing principle.” How clear is the suggestion of the wondrous 
luminary of Aladdin! He knows the organ is there, because 
the light glimmers on its pipes. He heaves a sigh and hears its 
echo, and “ the distant hum of life alone convinces him that he 
is in a world of trouble and strife :— 

But softly! A footstep now breaks the silence. A priest, in a ghostlike robe, 
is passing from one chancel door to another. Another footstep! And lo! awoman, 
clothed in black, with her face completely hidden in a veil, passes up an aisle, 
and falls upon her knees in prayer. She has come here to find consolation in 
her widowhood. And now, slowly tottering along, comes a white-haired man, 
and he, too, falls into the attitude of prayer. With the pleasures of this 
world he is fully satisfied; and his thoughts are now taken up with that 
strange pilgrimage whence travellers never return, and upon which he feels 
he soon must enter. 

Other life-sick mortals have also entered the sanctuary, &c. 

But here we pause, merely asking, why must a man be “life- 
sick,” in order to go to church and pray? Is it not enough that 
he is “mortal?” Of course there is a Ras class of readers who 
will say “‘ How pretty !” and who probably have said it, as they 
turned the columns of the National Intelligencer. The author 
has gratified them, and may rest content. Even then, the 
thing was merely the string of farthing candles which illumi- 
nates a raree-show. Now it is more like the odour of the 
reeking wicks when the light has been blown out. The deserip- 
tive parts of the work labour somewhat with this redundane 
of reflective sentiment, though it is but just to own that sue 
passages become rarer as the author goes on; and as the 
matter of the book appeared piecemeal in the journals during a 
period of ten years, ' had no doubt time to prune down his 
early luxuriance. On the whole, the work, with this exception, 
runs at an average level throughout. What might have been 
bold writing, animated and picturesque, tones down to a sort of 
lively, babbling mediocrity ; and what might have been dull and 
tedious is worked up, as Correspondents know how, towards 
something like the same level. The drift work of the writer’s 
mind pours down upon us now and then a striking fact or vigo- 
rous thought—then succeed purple patches of epithet, cumbrous 
imagery, muddy sentences, carrying here a flower, and there a 
weed. Yet he can admire from his heart; and that is, after all, 
the source of descriptive power, though, in his striving after 
effect, he occasionally exhibits the strangest contortions. Here 
is a specimen, taken quite at hap-hazard, as we turn the pages 
ofvolume1. He is describing his recollections of Michigan: — 
_ Foremost is the tall and sinewy person of Bannac. [And here “ Bannac” 
is described by the catalogue of his accoutrements.] Next to him trotteth 
the deponent, who might be looked upon as a miniature Bannac with 
variations... .. All around us is a multitudinous army of forest sol- 
diers, from the youthful maple or ash, to the rugged and storm-scathed 
oak or bass-wood; and marvellously beautiful to my mind is the tra- 
cery of their numberless branches against the blue sky, though my friend 
would probably liken those very tree tops to the head of some loafer that had 
never made use of acomb.... . Now we perceive a beautiful elm lodged in 
the giant branches of an old walnut, like a child seeking consolation in the 
arms of its father ; and now we come to a deformed beech-tree prostrate upon 
the earth, with its uncouth roots wasting to decay, and the idea enters my 
mind that such will eventually be the destiny of all falsehood. 

Verily, here we have Jacques in his “most meditative” 

umour at a penny a line. 

We now turn to the more agreeable task of giving some 
better specimens, and pointing out others which are too long 
to quote. The persons in the following little scene of humour 
are a ferryman and a gallant major, who, from his powerful 
build and ‘adventurous life, “ ertectly understands the art of 
fighting, though he is so much of a gentleman that he could 
not be a bully.” The former begins, looking inquiringly into the 
major’s face :— 

“Stranger, isn’t your name Major Campton?” 

é _ Sir, it is. “What business have you to transact with me?” 

ou are the very man I have long been wanting to see, for you must 
know that I am the bully of the North.” 

onneet What do I care for that?” 

ve hearn tell that you are a famous fighter, and I should like to have 

you fire me a thrashing, if you can.” 
din Saad I have nothing against you, and do not want to make a fool 
is and you don’t cross this ferry until it 
dee monstrance on the part of the major was all in vain; the ferryman was 
ermined to fight. The major held a short consultation with his wife, who 
pom rp gene in great trouble; but taking off his coat, and unbuttoning his 
To ae stept out upon a spot, and waited for the ferryman’s attack, 
ena long story, the fight was a tedious one, and ended in the total 


defeat of the challenger, who presented in himself, after the struggle, an 
admirable picture of border heroism. He had strength pe left, however, 
to ferry the champion over the river; and when the major offered to pay the 
accustomed fare, the latter held out his hand, but making a rude bow, he 
exclaimed, “ Not a dime, Sir; good afternoon.” 

Many good sketches of character are thus made to enliven 
the author’s descriptions of scenery. The offer of a cigar, or a 
request for a night’s lodging, is often sufficient basis for intimac 
in the Far West—so sparsely scattered with inhabitants is the wi 
margin which, at a few days’ journey from the densest hives of 
commerce, spreads between retiring savage and advancing civi- 
lized life. But here again, we are sorry to say, our author cannot 
do without “ diadems of clouds” for his mountains, and he must 
needs hail a big eagle sailing away among them as the “ glorious 
symbol of his country’s freedom.” Perhaps it was a good thing 
for the “glorious symbol” that he was not within shot of the 
ardent patriot below. 

Among the many points of interest to which we are cursoril 
drawn, is the now desolate city of Nauvoo, standing in a bound- 
less wilderness on the banks of the Mississippi. Capable of con- 
taining a hundred thousand souls, and having lately held five- 
and-twenty thousand, it now has a population of not above five 
hundred. An old disciple of the Secu persuasion was the 
cicerone to our author as he viewed the scene, and his plaintive 
tale has been let alone in its native pathos, without any tinsel 
reflections. We look at random for specimen passages, and fresh 
bits of nature, both in scenery and men, and seldom come away 
disappointed. Here is a beautiful character portrayed in the pleas- 
ing simplicity of its own good actions :— 

Among the pleasant objects which attracted my attention while descending 
the Miramichi, were the pretty churches, which occasionally loomed abcve 
the trees. Of these, five attracted my particular attention by their tasteful 
gothic beauty; and on making inquiries about them, I learned the following 
facts. They are scattered over a space of fifty or sixty miles, and were built 
by one person, who, besides having accomplished this truly remarkable under- 
taking, is in the habit of supplying all his pulpits in person. Not only did he 
raise and expend the money tor his churches, but they were built after his 
own designs, whereby he has proven himself quite an accomplished architect. 
He is an Episcopalian of the higher order, a native of Dublin, about forty 
years of age, and a bachelor. While superintending the erection of his 
churches, he usually occupied a room in the immediate vicinity of each, 
where he slept between his own sheets and on his own iron bedstead, to avoid 
the insect assassins of the country, and cooked his own victuals. All his 
thoughts have been, and still are, directed to the interests of mother Church, 
and the only money he has recently expended for an entirely selfish pur 
was invested in five iron bedsteads, which are the sleeping attachments of his 
several churches. 

We open clsewhere on a chapter headed “A Virginia 
Barbecue.” This last word “is said to be derived from a 
combination of French words signifying from the head to the 
tail, or rather, according to the modern, the whole figure, or 
the whole hog.” ‘The epicure in Pope’s satire wishes for “a 
whole hog barbecued,” and we suppose that a porker dressed 
and dished whole was in that day the last fashionable extra- 
vagance. It is singular to light on a phrase which illustrates 
the most correct of English poets by a bit of modern slang ; and 
the coincidence is the more exact as “the entertainment is 
thought,” as our author states, “ to have originated in the West 
India islands,” and to be ‘a pleasant invention of the Old 
Dominion,” i.e.—the dominion of Great Britain. The barbe- 
cue isa rural festival, where master and slave still revel under 
open air on the “entire animal,” and it is pleasingly sketched 
in the chapter referred to. 

We are happy, in conclusion, to give a far less qualified appro- 
bation to the fatter portion of the work. ‘This consists of fish- 
ing anecdotes of every kind, full apparently of practical hints 
derived from real encounters with divers monsters of the deep, 
and proportionably free from the scum of sentiment which our 
author's style, as we have seen, is aptto throw up. It is agreeably 
interspersed with legends of many Indian tribes, though these 
are so sauced with civilized reflections that their wild-game 
flavour is lost, and their genuineness impaired. It is a pity he can+ 
not leave a good tale in its savage simplicity, without exalting 
it to the melodramatic condition fit for a minor theatre. We wish, 
however, to call attention to one of these legends, called “ The 
Overflowing Waters,” which is the Choctaw tradition of the 
Deluge. If it be genuine, and will bear investigation, it should 
be added to the traces which that universal catastrophe ——— 
to have left among all races of men, from the Pelasgian of the 
Old World to the red man of the New. The version now before 
us is striking, as coming nearer in its features to those of the 
scriptural record than any other, though not so closely resem- 
bling them as to excite suspicion of its trustworthiness. We 
commend the point to our biblical antiquaries. Let us say a word, 
in parting, on the illustrations added to this work. Though 
varying in merit, they are poor specimens of wood engraving, 
and we should be sorry to think that ae fairly represent that 
popular branch of art in the western World. 


EDITH FRANKHEART.* 


i es author of Edith Frankheart may be regarded as a type 
of a large class of writers, who are peculiarly deserving of 
being dealt with by the critical tribunals with the utmost rigour 
of the law. Whenever we have to undergo the infliction of read- 
ing such a novel as the one before us, we are struck with wonder 


* Edith Frankheart ; or, the Baronet’s Daughter. By C tain Curling, 
author of “ Nonpareil House,” &., &c. London: Saunders and Ottley, 1857. 
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as to where the writers can have been—to use Topsy’s 
expressive phrase —‘ growed.” Where is the source, we ask 
ourselves, whence they derive their ideas? How have they 
managed, out of the materials which lie around them, to 
coustruct a world so totally different from that in which 
we live, and from any we have ever heard of? With what 
special revelation have they been favoured? How have 
they contrived to create a set of characters which, as far as our 
observation goes, bear no likeness to anything on the earth, 
and yet which seem to have no affinity to any other state of 
existence P 

But we will let Captain Curling speak for himself. We will 
place his case before our readers, as far as we can, in his own 
words. From the many scenes which he has drawn of high life, 
we may first mention his allusion to the customs which prevail 
in a ducal mansion when either His Grace or Her Magnificence 
falls a prey to some of the various ills which flesh is heir to. On 
such occasions, it is not enough, it seems, that straw half fills 
one side of the square, or that the knocker is tied up. Even 
“the huge porter gives his answer with bated breath—tall foot- 
men stand enranked in the hall, to attend to constant inquiries 
and visitors calling”—and a “great medicine,” instead of a 
physician, is called in to attend Her Grace. In connexion with 
the Duchess’s illness, we cannot refrain from quoting an answer 
made by the Duke to a question put to him by the “ great 
medicine,” which gives us a curious insight into ducal ideas 
respecting Providence. The heir of the house, the young Mar- 
- of Colchester, has been stolen from his parents in his earliest 
childhood ; and, talking of the chances of recovering him, the 
“ great medicine” says— 

“You mentioned to me a personal mark, not easily to be mistaken, and 
which the Duchess would know in a moment.” 

“T did,” the Duke replies. ‘“ A remarkable—I may say, in this case, a most 
remarkable occurrence. The boy was born with a large mole upon the right 
shoulder,—I may say indeed—quite a distinctive mark—as if suse there by 
Providence, in case he should be stolen.” 
Our readers will note that the elegance of the Duke’s language 
keeps pace with the justice and clearness of his ideas, and that 
both are unique. 

For the benefit of those who have not, in Captain Curling’s 
words, “‘the pleasure of intimacy with those who belong to the 
charmed circle of the haut ton,” the author states that when 
dukes and duchesses dine en famille, “ the dinner is like all quiet 
dinners in a great mansion ; his Grace chats in an easy, good- 
tempered manner, and the young ladies are kept in constant 
employment, merely bowing negatives to the dishes handed 
round.” We trust our readers will pause over this last clause of 
the sentence, that they may fully take in all that it suggests. 
“The very privacy” of such meals is, however, it appears, * only 
a state privacy, for liveried attendance is numerous, and the 
atmosphere is charged with the odours of pines and melons, and 
hot-house plants.” But after having thus, by Captain Curling’s 
aid, pictured to ourselves the ducal party, we must own that it 
rather jars upon our feelings to be told in the next sentence, 
that “during dinner the gardener’s barrow passed before the 
window.” Surely Captain Curling was mistaken here; or at 
any rate, if such an ignoble machine did approach so near the 
sacred precincts, the author ought to have spoken of “a barrow 
guided by one of the Duke’s numerous gardeners.” We have 
now seen a duke at dinner—Captain Curling is further so 
obliging as to favour us with a sight of him and his duchess 
at breakfast. But we have no occasion to detail the scene, 
since it seems that every one who has beheld that “ won- 
derful representation of a lordly interior in Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage 
i. la Mode,’” may at once imagine it. The author, however, 
omits to inform us whether we are to bring to our remem- 
brance all that Hogarth drew—the tray of chocolate and 
its contents sent flying on the ground, &c., and all the other 
accessories of the picture. The mention of accessories reminds 
us, however, that we omitted a very important feature in the 
description of the ducal dinner—namely, that the Duke was 
in the habit of keeping a private band at his country seat, 
which, as far as we can gather, seems to have been always play- 
ing, in season and out of season. Even still less remarkable de- 
tails of “high life” are conscientiously noted by our author. Thus, 
one evening, when the Duchess, in a state of painful anxiety, is 
waiting an expected arrival, and her eyes every moment turn to the 
time-piece, Captain Curling is careful to make us observe that 
the French clock on which she fixed her gaze was a “ costly one.” 
On another occasion, when the Duke was_ watching with anxiety 
the return of the physician from her Grace’s sick-room, the 
Captain informs us that “he bore the suspense with the most 
exemplary fortitude, with the assistance of a very exquisitely- 
made cup of coffee.” 

We were not aware, until we learned the fact from Captain 
Curling, that the daughters of duchesses are always in the 
habit of addressing their mothers by the title of “ Madam;” 
and he has quite overthrown all our notions of the strictness with 
which we had imagined they were watched and warded before 
marriage, by letting us into many little matters connected with 
Lady Rosa Mowbray’s conduct which certainly do not harmo- 
nize with our preconceived notions of propriety. We have often 
felt curious—most men, we suspect, are—to know how young 
ladies write to each other; but after having read Lady Rosa’s 
epistle to her friend Sophia Dashwood, we confess that we have 
lost all desire to become further acquainted with female corre- 


spondence. However, it may be that Captain Curling has given 
us an unfortunate example; and _We are the more inclined to 
think so, from the following specimen of a love-letter written by 
the hero of the story :— 

Will the gentlest and most exquisite of her sex pardon me for disobeyj 
her injunctions, and thus writing ? e import of my communication must 
be its excuse. My regiment is under immediate orders for India; I haye 
consequently but one day to stay in London. Will the Ijady Rosa Mowbra 
be on horseback in Hyde Park to-morrow afternoon? If so, I may find an 
opportunity of speaking, perhaps for the last time, to her whose image will 
never be effaced from the heart of Ferdinand Frankheart. 


We fancy we have seen letters of this description quoted in 
cases of breaches of promise, but certainly we never thought 


that people of sense, such as Ferdinand Frankheart’s is supposed | 


to be, could write in such a style. 

Whether the specimens we have selected from Captain Cur. 
ling’s novel of the sayings and doings of the haut ton be 
at all in consonance with the reality, we will now leave to our 
readers to decide. Taking for granted that the author 
has no idea whatever of what goes on within the circles where he 
professes to be so perfectly at home, we turn to his descriptions of 
other grades of society, of which it is but natural to suppose he 
has a more familiar knowledge. But, strange to say, he is here 
equally at fault. It is evidently as impossible for him to conceive 
the character of a vulgar parvenu as that of a person of “ rank 
and fashion.” Indeed, throughout his novel there is not one of 
his personages, various as are the positions he assigns to them, 
that bears the slightest trace of having been drawn from the life, 
As to the plot of the story, we will not weary our readers by 
giving them a sketch of it—suflice it to say, that it is made up of 
incidents as improbable and impossible as are the actors he has 
invented to take part in them. 

We often wonder where the writers of such books as Edith 
Frankheart find their readers. Even the very milliners’ appren- 
tices, and footmen, for whom they seem more especially adapted, 
must, we imagine, turn from them with a smile of supercilious 
disdain; and yet we have no doubt that, if we were to make 
inquiries at P circulating libraries to-morrow, we should find 
that persons apparently belonging to classes far above those we 
have mentioned have ordered this tale to be sent home for their 
perusal. As long as this is the case—as long as people can be 
found senseless and tasteless enough tospend their timein devour- 
ing such trash—the market will, of ourse, be abundantly stocked. 
The public have the remedy in their own hands—let them see 
to it. Let us add that, in speaking of this trashy production, we 
have only dealt with faults which are patent to all, and which lie 
on the very surface of the book. The graver errors of tone, 
sentiment, and thought, we have no inclination to touch upon; 
but the falsity, and consequent immorality, of the work may be 
easily inferred even from the very few quotations which we have 
made when commenting upon the author’s style. 


TLERE AND THERE IN PORTUGAL* 


\ ] E take some credit to ourselves for having discovered that 
this volume—the result of personal observations made 
during a short visit to Portugal—is much better than it seems; 
for Mr. Owen has apparently been at great pains to conceal any 
merits which it may possess. Although he has offered a really 
valuable contribution to the English traveller’s library, he has 
done his utmost to disguise the utility of his book by elaborate 
ornamentation and fine writing. No doubt he is not the only 
author who has a weakness for rhetorical flourish ; but when the 
substance of a work is good, it is provoking to see it overlaid 
with bombast. Mr. Owen tells us, in his preface, that his pen 
is an “ unpractised” one; but we doubt whether any amount of 
practice would improve it. Had his authorship been other than 
accidental — had he travelled in order to write, instead of 
writing because he had travelled—he would have produced 
something simply intolerable. Fortunately, however, for him- 
self and his readers, he is not a professed traveller. He went to 
Portugal because he was ill, and he writes a book on the country 
because he has something worth saying. We must do him the 
justice to add that there is nothing disagreeable about his affecta- 
tion, which is, indeed, harmless enough. His grandiloquence is 
the result of simplicity rather than of ostentation, and there is an 
amusing artlessness about his loftiest flizhts and his most swelling 
a. He has no desire of showing off—he merely wishes to put 
is facts and information into a book; and if he soars too often 
into the sublime, and indulges in mild jokes the apropos 
which is not always apparent, and italicises superfluously, and 
enlivens his descriptions of Portuguese life by eternally telling 
us what the Irishman said, it is because he thinks it is the right 
sort of thing. 

It was on recovery from a severe illness that Mr. Owen was 
advised by his physicians to visit Portugal; and his “ heart 
throbbed at the prospect of realizing the yearnings of forty 
years.”” Of course he does not miss the opportunity of depict- 
ing, in glowing colours, life in a sick-room, the sufferings of the 
impatient patient (the pun is the author’s), and the gradual pro- 
gress of convalescence. Asa specimen of his exuberant style, 
we may transcribe the passage in which he tells us how he was 


* Here and There in Portugal. Notes of the Present and the Past. 
Hugh Owen. With Illustrations after Photographs, London: Bell 
Daldy. 1856, 
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taken ill in autumn—how he got worse at the roy. of | products of every district through which he passes, and 
winter—and how he recovered towards —, he earth | one of the best chapters of his volume — headed, with 
was gay with autumn flowers when the first chilling influence of | characteristic absurdity, “ Children of the Soil” —is devoted to this 
indisposition fell upon me like a mist—the heavy hand of | branch of Portuguese natural history. He is evidently one of 
winter, though lifted with stern menace, was still sparing their | those whose “‘ hearts’—we use his own superfine language— 
beauty, when the change of season became indifferent to me—and | “throb responsively when wooed by Nature's bright and leafy 
spring had half unfolded her green banner, ere, awaking, as it | smile.” It is singular that an educated man should adopt this 
were, from a long and dreamy sleep, I was again permitted to | extraordinary method of intimating to the world that he is fond of 
see the face of nature.” We need scarcely add that this allusion | botany ; but it is perhaps still more singular that the writer of 
to spring irresistibly suggests to Mr. Owen certain moral reflec- | such a sentence should be really capable of observing closely, and 
tions, the soundness of which is best proved by the fact that | reporting ey many S scientific facts. ’ oe 
they have already received the sanction of some hundreds of | As might have been expected from a botanist travelling in 
ts, preachers, and essayists. ; Portugal, Mr. Owen appears to have investigated with some 
Although Mr. Owen’s visit to the Peninsula seems to have | care the symptoms and causes of the vine disease. His opinion 
been attended by the desired result, he does not by any means | is, that it is wpe § produced by a congestion of sap, consequent 
‘ve us so favourable a report of the Portuguese climate as his | on injudicious and excessive pruning :— 
own experience would appear to warrant. The following remarks Since it is customary to prune only once, and that, too, very severely, in the 
on this subject may be useful to intending visitors :— pe ane the ~ 1s — te quite — that the few = = ao 
i lace of residence, some care must be observed, as a house | #24 single varra, left to bear the crop of the commg season, will have to 
rooms with a north aspect is perfect misery; for, although > out a far greater — 
during the winter months the sun shines more brightly, and is quite as warm | ° Se cu m pon 
as June in England, it is only those who are exposed to its direct influence | ™turally forcing @ plant to dispose of an undue quantity of secreted nutri- 
who feel its effects; in the shade the air is intensely cold. This sudden | Met May not be productive of evil consequences during favourable seasons ; 
transition from heat to cold is exceedingly perilous to strangers, who, not un- but it must be manifest that, in case the first development of growth 
derstanding the reason why the Portuguese, during weather apparently bright be cut off by 
to a stranger, wear such heavy clothing, take no similar precautions, and then, ere the new buds are developed, a long and severely wet period shou 
suffer severely. It was my own case on my arrival in the country, and I | S¢t in, the state of the sap of the vines would follow the analogy of the fluids 
witnessed several instances of persons who were similarly punished by severe of the human circulation, when suddenly impeded, and become congested in 
colds. The difference in temperature between sun and shade is even more the capillary vessels; which microscopic investigation shows to be actually the 
severe in the early part of the spring than during the winter; and at that | “S¢ in a diseased vine. 
it — — according the Beyond g against the system of pruning above de- 
i street you choose—the sunny or the shaded, 1e spring costume 
Tesmenauaiedes who aspired to the reputation of being fs “om Nery was, scribed, the author has little to suggest in the way of remedial 
when I was in the country, a great-coat, with a handkerchief over the mouth, | treatment ; but he seems to be not without hope that * the gentle 
heavy enough for a Russian winter, It is really necessary, on leaving home and cautious use of iodine might be tried eneficially, if the 
during this season, to consider if your return will be before sunset, particu- | effects on the vegetable in any way resemble its operations on 
larly if your excursion is by water, as the air becomes dangerously cold 80 | the animal economy.” 
soon as the sun’s influence is withdrawn. It is not a country for invalids. We decline the responsibility of urging Mr. Owen to make 
It is the lazy practice of too many literary tourists to fling | further trial of his ‘ unpractised pen,” as it would clearly be 
their diary, or their correspondence, en masse before the public, | unsafe for him to allow the state of authorship to become chronic. 
without troubling themselves to make any other than a chrono- | The extravagances of his style are only redeemed by the value 
logical arrangement of their experiences—thus leaving the un- | of his matter, and he could not venture on a more questionable 
happy reader to wade through a heap of details which are com- | experiment than that of writing a book to order. If, however, 
mon to the journals of all travellers, and which have no interest | he has still any long-cherished and unfulfilled yearnings in the 
except to the author himself, or to some anxious and attached | direction of foreign travel, and should have an opportunity of 
female relative. Mr. Owen deserves some credit, therefore, for | realizing his fondest aspirations, we shall be happy to renew 
having taken the pains to condense and classify his remarks on | our acquaintance with an author to whom we are indebted for 
each subject under a separate heading, instead of merely string- | some instruction and much amusement. 
ing them together in the order of time. He does not even indi- 


cate his line of route ; and though this omission leaves a sort of a 
haze in the ge ug? plan ~ has adopted is, on the whole, the 
most agreeable for the reader, as it effaces in a great measure 
the personality of the author, which, in the diary form, is some- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
painfully It is unquestionably the safest for 
the writer, as, in chronological narrative, it is more difficult to 
estimate the relative of facts, and givi QUITABLE ASSURANCE. SOCIETY— 
, and to avoid giving a false 0 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 1y 1762 
perspective to details. We are the better enabled to ap- INVESTED CAPITAL on the Slst DECEMBER, 1856, UPWARDS of SEVEN 
preciate Mr. Owen’s forbearance in this matter, as, in his intro- | ~ MILLIONS STERLING. / : 
ductory chapters, he has actually given us a specimen of his | INCOME of the SOCIETY, UPWARDS of FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
journal, from which we can judge what we have escaped. He FES SESUE. 
conscientiously reproduces all the minutia of a sea-voyage—he | ,, The Equitable is a Mutual Society, ee a oy 
gravely tells his readers how he was afraid of catching cold as 


h ee Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 
€ Was waiting on the shore at Southampton—how he suspected | Life. 


a boatman of overcharging him, but was at last satisfied it HUE MORGAN, 
was all right—how a squalling child was carried on board the 


steamer by a “ rough-looking sailor”’—and how his “ fellow-pas- RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, AN D COLLECTION OF 
sengers wer i i “to 9? BUILDING MATERIALS AND INVENTIONS, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall 
_, ‘a er —_s to interest & cosmo olite. East. Open from Nine till Dusk.—Fifth Lecture, on Tuesday Evening, February 3rd, 
en, however, we blame Mr. Owen for affectation an pros at Eight o’clock, by E. B. Lass, Esq., “Suggestions on Architectural Composition.” 
prolixity, it is perhaps only due to him to observe that, though Admission, 1s.; or by Season Tickets, to admit at all times, and to all the Lectures, 
ie 


as prefixed a motto to each chapter, he is, for a travellerin | 7° JAMES EDMESTON, age | Sen, Bose. 
the Peninsula, wonderfully sparing of quotations from the First — 
Canto of Childe Harold. It is a pity he has not displayed N OXFORD M.A., in Honours of considerable standing, wishes 
equal discretion in abstaining from overloading his little volume | 4% fr a ENGAGEMENT as WRITER in a Monthly Periodical. | Address, stating 


“die: arti i .A., Messrs. Bagshaw’s New Office, Brydges-st 
“laughable incidents” and “adventures of long ago.” A 
chapter on the botany of Portugal is enlivened by an anecdote 


sh gardener at Brompton; and when the author, on YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER.  Principals— 
his departure from the Peninsula, is standing late at night, alon Oxiord), | 
on the d k . fee ting, Sut, alo e Lincoln College, Oxford), assisted ~ Graduates from t e Universities of Oxford and 
eck, contemplating the heaving, changeful, sobbing | Cambridge, and Foreign Masters (all of whom are resident). 
sea—dark, tombless resting-place of myriads—the y h This School is established for the Education of the Sons of Noblemen and Gentle- 
rave, the f; young, tl | men, with a view to prepare them for the Universities, for the Public Schools, Naval, 
fricht e free, the beautiful”—he is irresistibly reminded of a | Military, and East India Colleges, the newly-organised Competitive Examinations for 
night he once got in a midnight visit to a church. the Civil Service and the Artillery, or any of the various Professions. 


pears likely to be specially useful, as he carefully tells aia i i 
the traveller what to eat, drink, and avoid, ex y If under 12 years ofage . . . 50 guineas per annum, 


ounds the canons Above that 
0 : age 
ne visitor s transactions wi m - 
changers. The work will likewise be found to possess mae, EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepare for the winter 
i r th = any cough by obtaining a supply of the above renowned Lozenges, which for fifty 
© Its author is a | jears have proved an unfailing remedy for Asthu, Coughs, one incipient 
sense of the word. e is not a slave to | sumption.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
urray, He evidently does “wed: Tuomas KzatinG, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and retail by all 
ticular church, or mo g any par 


Druggists. 
‘ar chy untain, or museum; b 
making himecit —_ ut he does care about 


bid 60 guineas per annum, 
No extras whatever, except books and medical attendance. 


ughly acquainted with the country and its MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
e to have lost no opportunity of the HE SATURDAY REVIEW and all the other London News- 
an lar) ied i une ‘orw: 
is manners of all classes during his short visit, and | Foreign Man, all parts of the United Kingdon, Austral 


and foreign countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1857, with 


de in a genial and kindly spirit. He has an 


ye also for architectural detail, and is inde 


nical 
Mr. latter pursuit, indeed, appears to be Dawson and Some, Offices, Abchurch-yard, 
peciality. He carefully notes the peculiar ESTABLISHED 1809, Country BooxsELiers SuPPiizp. 
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_ with some Account of the “ Friends of God.” Translated by Miss Winkworrtas. 
th Preface by the Rev. Cuartes Krvestry. Small quarto, printed and bound in 
Price, cloth, 15s.; calf, 21s. ; morocco, 24s, 


I, 
Pein VS (of Strasburg, temp. 1340) LIFE and SERMONS, 
W 
antique style. 


K AYF’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JOHN 
MALCOLM, G.C.B. Portrait, Two Vols, 8vo, 36s. cloth, 


CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS. One 
thick Vol. 8vo, coloured Maps, cloth, 18s, 


Iv. 


PEIR’S LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. Sixty Illustrations by 


Scuarv. Octavo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 15s, 


A NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GOVERNING CLASSES,” 
Just ready, 
RIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, Phases of London Life. In Two 
Volumes. 
Also, just published, 
LIVER CROMWELL: A Story of the Civil Wars. 


Epwarp Stewart. Volumes, 
TEMPLAR. 


“A tale of love, pride, and passion. There is no little power shown in the manner 
of presenting the high-minded Florence. The story as a whole is very good,”— 
Examiner. 

“There is an atmosphere of reality about the descriptions of Templar Cross and its 
society. They have the same truthful character as Miss Mitford’s Sketches, with more 
unity of purpose.”—Spectator. 


By 


One Volume. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, anv Co,, 65, CORNHILL. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s.? 
HERE MUST WE LOOK FOR THE 
VENTION OF CRIME? By Exits. 

_London: SMITH, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 

The Second Edition, Revised, 7s. 
AUTIONS FOR THE TIMES. Addressed to the Parishioners 
ofa Parish in England, by their former Rector, Edited by the Archbishop of 

Dublin, 


FURTHER PRE- 


London: Jomn W, Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Octavo, 3s. 
ALAMAN AND ABSAL: An Allegory, translated from the 
Persian of Jami. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Twopence, 
A TRACT ON TICKETS OF LEAVE., By C. B. Apprrtey, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY.” 
In the Press, Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo, 


WATERS. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Nearly ready, Two Volumes Octavo, with Map and Illustrations, 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM: with a Narrative 
i of the Mission to that Country in 1855, By Sir Joan Bowrrne, F.R.S., Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


ESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. beg to state that thev are 
NO LONGER the LONDON AGENTS for the sale of LADY LYTTON’S 
work, “VERY SUCCESSFUL.” 
Ave Maria-lane, January 24, 1857. 
In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series of 
PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavtt and Potysiank, With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains :—The Right Hon. LORD CAMPBELL. 


Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.RS., &e. 
No. 2, 9” The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
3 ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 


Os 
No, 4, ” J. A, ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 5, ” Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S,, &e, 
No. 6, E. H, BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7, » SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A,, F.R.S. 

No. 9 » E, M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 


Mavtt and Potyrtan«, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davrp Boaur, 86, Fleet-street; 
and all Book and Print-sellers, 


NEW GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
This day is published, in 8vo, with Map, price £1 1s. 
A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, and of the Native 
States on the Continent of India. By Epwarp Txornton, Esq., Author of the 
“ History of the British Empire in India.” 
London: Wm. H. Auten and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


ge ON THE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO 
INDIA, with Official Correspondence and Maps. By W. P. Anprew, Esq., 
F.R.G.S,, Author of “ Indian Railways, and their Probable Results,” by an Old Indian 
Postmaster, &c. &e, Dedicated to the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B. 
“The political and commercial importance of the work of which it treats can hardly 
be overrated.” —Allen’s Indian Mail, Jan. 17. 
“In the present instance a still grander design than that of any Indian Railway is 
to us by Mr. Andrew, the right the right place.” —Morning Herald, 
an. 12. 
“Had the passage by the Valley of the Euphrates been open, such an event (the 
fall of Kars) could not have happened.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Jan, 17. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Second-hand Copies of each of the following Works are now on Sale at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Macaulay’s England, Vols, IIT, & IV, 21s, | Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada. §s, 

Sydney Smith’s Memoirs. 10s, 6d. | Lady Bird. 5s. J 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover, | Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 14s. 

93, Lilliesleaf. 6s. 

Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 3s, 6d. Evelyn Marston, by Mrs. Marsh. 7s, 

After Dark, by Wilkie Collins, 7s. Napoleon’s Correspondence with Joseph, 
12s. 


Amberhill. 33, 6d. 2s. 

Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia, 5s, The Newcomes. 14s. 

Aspen Court, 7s. The Old Grey Church. 9s. 

Bazancourt’s Crimean War, 12s, Out on the World, by Dr. Gwgan. 10s, 64, 

Belcher’s Arctie Voyage. 10s. 6d, Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 4s, 
Porter’s Residence in I 9s, 


Horatio Howard Brenton. 7s. 
Lady Blessington’s Correspondence. 9s. | Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage. 5s, 
Hertha, 3s. 6d. The Guees, 7s. 6d. 
Burton's El-Medinah, 14s, Napoleon at St. Helena. 9s. 
»  Meccah. 8s. The White Chief. 7s. 6d. 
Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 
3 


Lord Carlisle’s Eastern Diary. 2s. 

Chamier’s Travels in France. 5s. 

Hue’s Chinese Empire. 12s. 

Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 7s. 

Cleve Hall. 5s. 

Daisy Chain, by the Author of “ Hearts- 
ease.” 5s. 

Dorothy, 2s. 6d. 

Cole’s Generals of the Peninsular War. 6s. 

Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair. 5s. 

Daisy Burns, 5s. 

A Life’s Lesson, by Mrs. Gore, 12s, 

Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope. 9s, 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 3s. 6d. 

Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d, 

Edgar Bardon. 9s. 


3. 
Osborne’s Scutari. 2s. 
Stoney’s Tasmania. 8s. 
Story of my Wardship. 10s. 6d, 
Tasso and Leonora, 4s. 
Sibert’s Wold. 2s. 
Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main. 5s, 
Mammon, by Mrs. Gore. 5s, 
Veiled Hearts. 5s. 
North and South, 7s. 
Grace Lee. 5s, 
Taylor’s Adventure in the Crimea. 5s, 
Will’s Travels in the High Alps. 5s, 6d, 
Wagner's Travels in Persia, 9s. 
Whitelock’s Sweden. 6s. 
Lake’s Captivity in Russia. 4s, Alexander’s Life of Wardlaw. 7s, 
Knights and their Days. 5s. Wortabet’s Syria. 7s. 


And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, a List of which may be 
obtained on application, 


Cuartes Epwarp Mvuptr, 511, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A List of the Principal New Works and New Editions in circulation at Mupi’s 
Sexecr Lipaary is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application, 


Cnartes Epwarp Mupre, 510 and 511, New Oxford-street, London ; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


Price One Shilling, 
N THE INVOLUNTARY ACTS OF MIND. 
London : J.P. 36, Paternoster-row, and 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square_ 


Just published, price 1s, 6d, 
T HE LATE WAR. By a CuristTIAN. 


Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
This day is published, 8vo, price 1s, 
DUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES ; How are they to be Met. 


By Greenat Davies, Oxon, Vicar of Tewkesbury, 
Canon of Gloucester, and Rural Dean. 
London: T, Hatcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


SENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDER. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
ISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. In Past 
8vo, bound, 4s, With Portrait. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. In Post 
8vo, bound, 5s. With Portrait. 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In Post 8yo, bound, 5s. With 
Portrait. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
Portrait. 


In Post 8vo, bound, 5s. With 


CABINET EDITIONS. 
ISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. Tw 
Vols. Crown 8yo, with Portraits, bound, 12s. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Thre 
Vols. Crown 8vo, with Plates, bound, 4s. each volume. ; 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Three Vols. Crown 8vo, with 
Plates, bound, 4s, each volume, : 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. Three Vols. Crown 8vo, with 


Plates, bound, 4s. each volume, 
In One Volume, 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
Crown 8vo, with Plate, bound, 4s. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
ISTORY OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. Two 
Vols, Demy 8vo, with Portraits, handsomely bound, 28s. 

THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. In Two 
Vols. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 

THE CONQUEST OE MEXICO. In Two Vols. Demy 8% 
handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, han 
somely bound, with Plates, 21s. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. In One Volume, 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with Plate, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 


London: W, H, ALLEN and Co., Leadenhall-street, 
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NOW READY, Price 1s, FEBRUARY NUMBER, 


HE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY, No. IX. 


-—I. Les Grands-Jours d’Auvergne.—II, Lydia Forster ; or, The Strong- 
I.—Ill. A Visit to A Night in the Dens of 
—V. The Wood-Brook; a Fairy Tale.—VI. Palmer in Seven Dials. — 
Vi Chester and its Hand-book.—VIII. In Memoriam—No. VI.—IX. Confessions of 
an Englishman in Rome—Part I.—X. Leayes from the Diary of a Blind Traveller— 
Algeria in 1856,—XI. The Coming Session.—XII. Notes on New Books. 
‘ London: Jonn Mrrcnett, Publisher to Her Majesty, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


New Number.—Now ready, price ls., No, XIV. of 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Suez Canal and Euphrates | _-V. Boswell’s Letters. 


Railwey. VI. Mr. Thackeray’s Philosophy. 
IL. Mr. Ruskin on the Turner Gallery. VIL. Chureh Extension. 
IIL, French Society before the Revolu- | Vill. The Persign War. 
tion. Notices of Books. 
IV. Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations. | 
London: Joun Mrrewect, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond-street. 


hea REVIEW, No. CCL, is published THIS 
DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
VI. Rats. 


tonshire. 
1, VII. Memoirs of Gencral Sir Charles 


Il. Homer and his Suceessors in Epic 
Poetry. 
III, The Salmon. 
IV, Ferns and their Portraits. 
V. Lord Raglan. 


apier. 
VIII, Our Political Prospect—Domestic, 
Foreign, and Financial. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the 2nd of February, 
BRITISH REVIE W—No. 
CONTENTS: 
VI. Richard Hooker. 
VIL. Art Unions. 
VIII. China.—The Opium Trade. 
IX. American Politics, 


ORTH LIT. 
FEBRUARY. 

I. Employment of Women, 

Il. Modern Style. 

IIL. Dr. Samuel Brown. 

IV. Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 
V. Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: Apams, and Co.; 
Dublin: M‘GrasHan and Grit. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY,—NO. CCXLII. 
The Millionaire of Mincing-lane. A Tale The Red Court Farm, 
of the Times. By Dudley Costello. The Two Bacons, 
Chaps, IV., V., and VI. What we Saw and Did in a Trip to Bak- 


A Visit to the Grand Sheriff of Mekka. tehi-Sarai, Tchoufout-Kaleh, Simphe- 
Sir Thomas Overbury. By Monkshood. ropol, and the Alma. 

Napoleon III., Emperor. James Boswell’s Letters. 

The War in Persia. Gallery of Theatrical Portraits. By T. P. 


Thanatos Athanatos. Grinsted.—II. Mrs. Glover. 
London: Rrcewarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
W. Harrison Arnswortnh, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY.—NO, CCCCXXXIV. 

The Baths of Lucca. By Florentia. History of the Newspaper Press. By 
Saint Charles Borromeo. By Sir Na- Alexander Andrews, 

thaniel. Swedish Voyage Round the World. 
Five Thousand a Year. By the Author of Translated by Mrs. Bushby. 

“ Ashley.” The Stone of Destiny. 
Why should Age be so Unlovely. 


Edited by 


The Euphrates and the War in Persia. 


Sir John Malcolm, Joshua Tubbs. By E. P. Rowsell. 
Eutrapelia, The Past Recess—England’s Mission, By 
Marmont’s Memoirs, Cyrus Redding. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


TYHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 
FEBRUARY, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
The Doctor of Philosophy.—(Concluded.) 
Lines Written in a Volume of Krause’s 
Posthumous Sermons. 


CCXC. 


The Cardinal Treaties of Medieval and 
Modern History. By Professor Creasy. 
A.M., No. 1—The Treaty of Verdun. 


The Fortunes of Glencore. Travelling in China, 
What shall we do with the Poison Trade? The Old Year’s Death. 
John Twiller, Realities of the late War. 


Th: Rainbow in the Cloud. By Jonatnan 
Frrxe 
Th: Prussian Army. 
Culloden. By G. W. Toornzvry. 
Dublin: HopGxs, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
‘Hurst and Backer, London; Menzigs, Edinburgh; And sold by all Booksellers. 


DONALDSON’S CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY, 
Just published, in One Vol., 8vo, price 10s. 
HRISTIAN ORTHODOXY RECONCILED WITH THE 
CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN BIBLICAL LEARNING; a Theological Essay, 
with Critical and Controversial Supplements. By J. W. Donaupsoy, D.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
and Noreater, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON AND MR. BIRCH. 
February 3rd will be published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
HE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS., 
ing a Companion to the Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. 
Gazpyer Witktvson. To which is added, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS, By Brecu. 
Published for the Crystal Palace Company by Brapzury and Evans, 
11, Bouverie-street. 
Just published, in Imperial Folio, with Fifty-one Plates, in half-binding, 
price £6 6s, 
HE NATURE-PRINTED FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
at AND IRELAND. Nature-Printed by Henry Brapsury. With Descriptions 
indigenous Species and Varieties by Taomas Moors, F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. 


The Rides and Reveries of Mr. ZHsop 
Smith.—(Continued.) 
Continental Complications, 


“ 
‘ Pe € must take this ees | to recommend to our botanical readers, and indeed 
the public generally, the magnificent publication which stands amongst others at 
head of this article, and which represents, with the fidelity and beauty of Nature 
ore Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Bradbury has successfully intro- 
Im into this work the peculiar mode of Nature-printing first practised in the 
a Printing Office at Vienna, which is by far the most accurate and pleasing 
lethod of obtaining the portraits of botanical specimens. The collection is in the 
degree interesting, and forms a complete manual of the Ferns peculiar to these 
."—Edinburgh Review, October, 1856, 


N Also, just published, 4to, price 2s. 
,NATURE-PRINTING ; its Origin and Objects. By Henry 
ieuet: Being the substance of a Lecture delivered May 11, 1855, at the Royal 


of Great Britain, With ial N oti i 
jority of Inve spec otes respecting the various claims to 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


MR, ARBUTHNOT ON THE ISSUE OF BANK NOTES. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 28. 6d, sewed, 
IR ROBERT PEEL’S ACT OF 1844, regulating the ISSUE of 
BANK NOTES, vindicated. By G, ARBuTHNoT, 
London: Lonecmay, Brown, Grery, Lonemans, and Ropers. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, for 
the use of Schools and Students in the Universities, By the Rev. I. Wapprne- 
Ham, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Layaway, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and 
CHEAPER EDITION OF LUND’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Third Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d.; KEY, 5s, 
SHORT AND EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA, chiefly 
designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools. With a numerous 
Collection of original Easy Exercises. By the Rev. T, Lun», B.D., Editor of “ Wood's 
Algebra,” &c.; formerly Fellow and Sadlcrian Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR SIR J. STEPHEN'S LECTURES ON 
FRENCH HISTORY. 
A New Edition in Two Volumes 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, By the 
Right Hon, Sir Jawes Sreruey, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. The Third Edition, with large Additions. 
Also, the Third Edition, in Two Volumes 8vo, price 24s, 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
London: Longman, Brown, GReey, LonaMans, and Ronerts, 
CLASSICAL SCHUUOL-BOOKS BY C, D. YONGE, B.A, 
A New Edition, in One Volume, Post 4to, price 21s, 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. YoneGz, B.A, Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Fifth Edition, price 9s. 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITUETS. Price 3s. 6d. 


*,* The Latin Gradus with Dictionary of Epithets, price 12s. bound, 


IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: with Trans- 
lations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, 
and Vittoria Colonna, By Joun 8S. Harroxp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 

Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archeological Society, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
Also, now ready, in Folio, price 73s. 6d. half-bound, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL AND PICTORIAL, 
of the GENIUS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, With Descriptions of the 
Plates, by the Commendatore Canina; C. R. Cockgret, Esq., R.A.; and J. 8. Har- 
rorD, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Members of the Roman Academy of Painting of St. Luke, 
London: Loyeman and Co.; and P, and CotnaGut. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MRS, JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, Square Crown 8vo, with 17 Etchings, and upwards of 180 
Engravings on Wood, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 
EGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS: Forming the 
First Series of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” by Mrs. Jameson, Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised and improved; and divided into 2 vols. 


Also by Mrs, Jameson, in the same Series, 
LEGENDS of the MADONNA, New Edition. [Nearly ready. 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, with Etchings, &c., 28s. 
COMMON PLACE-BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND 

FANCIES, Second Edition, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
PROFESSOR CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
In One Volume, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, bound, 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled from the most recent and best Authorities, 

English and French, and containing the following improvements :— 

1, New words in general use in each Lan- | 4, Acceptations of the words separated 
guage, not to be found in other Dic- by tigures, with directions as to the 
tionaries. choice to be made of the proper 

2. Compound words not translated literally. | word, 

3. Prepositions annexed to the French | 5, Examples of the most familiar Idioms 
Verbs and Adjectives, showing what and Phrases, &c, 

Case they govern, 

By Leon Contansxav, Professor of the French Language at the Hon, East India 

Company’s Military College, Addiscombe: Author of a “French Grammar, “ Pro- 

sateurs et Poétes Frangais,” and “ Guide to French Translation.” 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemanys, and Roperts, 
This day is published, a Third Edition, Revised, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
Third Edition, Revised. 
Cambridge : and Co. 


MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 64d, 
HE GOSPEL OF SI. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. 
Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Cambridge: Macmiiuan and | Co, 
One large Volume, 8vo, 18s. cloth, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, com- 
prising Acoustics, Astronomy, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, 
Magnetism, Philosophy of Mathematics, Meteorology, Optics, Pueumatics, Statics, 
4 John P. Nicnox, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Gla: 


ilasgow, assisted by several eminent Scientific Men, With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations. 


By 


London and Glasgow: Rrcnarp Grirrin and Company. 
YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 
This day, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d., Sixth Edition, with New Plates, 

N THROAT AILMENTS, the ENLARGED TONSIL, and 

Elongated Uvula, more especially in connexion with Defects of Voice, Speech, 

Hearing, Deglutition, Respiration, Susceptibility to Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, 

Nasal Obstruction, and the Imperfect Development of Health, Strength, and Growth 

in Young Persons. By James Yearstxry, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear 

Infirmary, Author of “ Deafness Practically Illustrated,” Inventor of the Artificial 
Tympanum, &c, 

“We are induced to notice this work on account of the novel important views it 

develops . .. . Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in diseases of the throat and ear, and 


in afflictions of the voice and speech, entitles all he says to much attention and con- 
sideration,” —TZhe 


Times. 


Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


Just published, in Two ore, and numerous Illustrations, 
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NEW “BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


pues MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


Gleanings from the Record Office—The | The Three Numbers, 
Dissolution of the Monasteries, By | Life in its Simpler Forms. 
J. A. Froude, A Christmas Week at Glasgow 


The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. By | Mr. Justice Willes on Tickets of Leave 
G. J. Whyte | Melville, Author of and Transportation. 
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